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Tr WAS AN APRIL NIGHT and the Marines, near Pan- 
munjom, were under heavy attack. In one of E 
Company’s machine gun emplacements, Corporal 
Duane Dewey and his assistant gunner lay on the 
ground, wounded. A Navy Medical corpsman was 


giving them aid. 
ut O t e ar A Out of the darkness, and into the group, lobbed 


a live Red grenade. Although he was already seri- 
ously wounded, and in intense pain, Corporal 


Dewey pulled the aid man to the ground, shouted 
R fa i a | a warning to the other Marine and threw himself 
d e I end o over the missile. 


“I’ve got it in my hip pocket, Doc!” he yelled. 
Then it exploded. By smothering the blast with his 
own body, Corporal Dewey had saved his comrades’ 
lives. 

“Now that I'm back in civilian life.” says Cor- 
poral Dewey, “I sometimes hear people talk as 
though stopping Communism is a job only for our 


armed forces and the government. Believe me, it’s 
a job for you and me, too. And one way we can 
both do that job is to make our country stronger by 
making our own families more secure—through sav- 
ing and investing in United States Defense Bonds. 
Bonds are real protection—for my money!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% inter- 
est, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. Also, 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning-—at the 
new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing in U.S. 
Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Corporal 
Duane Edgar Dewey, VUSMCR 


Medal of Honor 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council 
and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Poetry Corner 


Flying to the Moon 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If we should go to the moon some 
day 
On a thrilling rocket ship, 
We should hurtle through space at 
terrific speed, 
And have a_ tremendous trip! 
The moon is quite a near neighbor 
of ours, 
And our only satellite, 
Revolving around and around our 
earth, 
Reflecting the sun’s bright light. 


If we should go to the moon, we 
should see 
ligh mountains and dried-up 
rivers, 
Its surface would be pocked and 
rough, 
And its cracks would give us the 
shivers! 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Dept. A34 

167 Wayne St. 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Manuscript Pencil, 

Primary Grades. 


Please send me a free sample of the Dixon 
especially designed for | 


The color of everything would be 
brown 

And the surface parched and dry. 

There’d be no clouds or moisture, 

And the mountains bleak and high! 


It would take ten days to fly to the 
moon, 
And we wouldn’t be able to stay, 
For there is no air and it’s cold at 
night, 
And very hot in the day. 


We would have to take our air along, 

And some sort of magical clothes, 

And food to eat and water to drink, 

And a great many things, besides 
those. 


If we should go, we wouldn’t stay 
long, 
But return right away in our ship; 
We may not go for quite a long 
time — 
But, oh! what a marvelous trip! 


3 MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 


Your Cocker 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
You have a little cocker 
With flippy floppy ears. 
She cuddles in your pocket, 
When she is full of fears. 
She’s scary of the thunder, 
And, yes, the lightning, too, 
And is it any wonder 
She puts her trust in you? 
She knows so well you love her, 
And all her cunning ways, 
She'll leave you for no other 


The rest of her DOG-DAYS! 


A Small Child’s Troubles 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Oh dear, oh dearie me! 
An old black wasp 
Stung my 


bare knee. 


Oh my, ob me, oh my! 
A little gnat 
Flew in my eye. 


Ou-ch! I bumped my _ head, 
I'm going straight 
Upstairs to bed. 


in size, shape and in softness, black- 


ness and strength of lead. 


| Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Products — 153AC 


. Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Features 
Coming 


In May 


Fourth Grade Murals — By 


Jessie Todd 


The mediocre artist gets a great 
satisfaction from participating in a 
group project in which he coop- 


erates. 


The Arts in the Kindergarten 
— By Anna Dunser 

An especially comprehensive and 
suggestive article on the subject of 
early art in its broadest sense — 
from pre-school days, through pro- 
gressive stages in kindergarten with 
crayon, paints, 


writing. 


Farm Unit — By Val Jean C. 


Wilson 


The farm — with its animals and 
gardens — is always a source of 
natural interest. In 
child not only studies farm pro- 
cedure, but actually plants seeds 
and bulbs and cares for the baby 


chicks. 


The Quebec of Long Ago —, 
By Ethel R. Taylor 

The experiences of Don and Ruth 
in Canada — beginning in this issue 
— are continued in May, with a 
simplified historically accurate ver- 
sion of the discovery and explora- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River by 
Jacques Cartier; and the founding 
of the city of Quebec. 


DOGS AROUND THE WORLD 
— By Jennie M. Haver 

An interesting and informative 
unit based on the origin and value 
of our canine friends as important 
members of the family circle. Illus- 
many silhouettes of 
various breeds. 


trated with 


music and 


this unit the 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here, you may present your 


problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 
are invited to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 


Question: What is meant 

by eye-voice span in reading? 

Answer: A slow rate of reading is 
usually characterized as “a 
narrow eye span” of the words. A 
slow rate reader as he reads the text 
fixes his eyes either on the word he is 
pronouncing or slightly ahead. While 
with a rapid rate reader, the eyes are 
usually two or three words ahead of 
the word he is pronouncing. We call 
this distance between the eye and 
the word that is being pronounced 
“eye-voice span.” 


Question: What does one 
mean by ‘Readiness for 
Reading?”’ 


Answer: The Twenty-fourth Year 
Book, one of our best authorities on 
the teaching of reading, has divided 
the reading program into two im- 
portant periods for the early grades: 


A. The Period of Preparation for 

Reading. 
This period to include pre- 
school, kindergarten, and early 
part of Grade 1. Its purpose is 
to prepare for the next period 
of reading. 

B. The Initial Period of Reading. 
This period to include Grade 1 
and early Grade II. Its func- 
tion is to introduce pupils to 
reading as a thought-gétting 
process and to develop ability 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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| Filmstrips To Stimulate Your Classes 


In Reading and Language Arts 


PRIMARY GRADE STORIES Children’s stories in rich full color art 
work with story text on each picture frame. Vocabulary, phrasing, sentence struc- 
ture controlled for kindergarten and primary classes. (Average length about 45 


frames.) 


SET A 

The Boy and His Goats 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Puss In Boots 

The Straw Ox 


Dee Dee Chou and His Dog 
The Rabbits and the Frogs 


SET C 

Cinderella 

The Three Little Pigs 
The Four Musicians 
The Three Bears 


The Boy and the North Wind 


The Dog and the Cat 


SET B 


Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


Drakestail 
The Gingerbread Boy 
Noah and the Ark 


Kofi, An 


SET D 


Hansel 


African Boy 


and Gretel 


The Little Red Hen 
Little Black Sambo 
The Lion and the Mouse 


The Cat Who Lost His Tail 


Rumpelstiltskin 


Price: Each set of 6 filmstrips as grouped — $30.00 per set. 
Individual filmstrips — $6.00 each. 


GOLDEN BOOK SERIES 
A unique series of color filmstrips, each an adaptation of a famous Little Golden 
‘Book of the same title, using the original illustrations. Recommended for Reading 
and Story-Telling; kindergarten and primary grades. (Average length about 30 


frames.) 
SET 1 SET 2 SET 3 
Duck and His Friends The Jolly Barnyard Katie the Kitten 
The Happy Man andj The Shy Little Kitten | The Seven Sneezes 
His Dump Truck Two Little Miners Circus Time 
How Big Mr. Noah and His Family | The Fuzzy Duckling 
Our Puppy Baby’s House We Like To Do Things 


Little Peewee the Circus 
Dog 

The Little Trapper 

The Big Brown Bear 

Busy Timmy 


SET 4 

I Can Fly 

The Wonderful House 

Jerry At School 

Doctor Dan the Bandage 
Man 

A Day At The Zoo 

Pantaloon 

Ukelele and Her 
Doll 


Brave Cowboy Bill 


New 


Little Yip Yap 
The Poky Little Puppy 
e- 


The Saggy Baggy 
phant 


SET 5 

What If? 

Little Boy With a Big 
Horn 

Wheels 

The Kitten’s Surprise 

A Day At The Beach 

Tawny Scrawny Lion 

Christopher and _ the 
Columbus 

Pets for Peter 


The Color Kittens 
Fix It Please 


A Year On the Farm 


SET 6 


Robert and His New 
Friends 

Seven Little Postmen 

A Day At The Play- 
ground 

Indian Indian 

Nurse Nancy 

Mister Dog 

Doctor Squash 

Dogs 


Price: Each set of 8 filmstrips, attractively boxed, as grouped — 


23.75 per set. 


Individual filmstrips — $3.90 each. 


FREE Valuable cata- 
log describing YAF 
filmstrips will be sent 
All YAF 
filmstrips may be or- 


on request. 


dered on approval. 


Young America Films 


INC. 


Department AC-4 
18 East 4lst Street, New York 17, 
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Painting 
on Plaster 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University 


The 86 feet of. wall space west 
of the art room was painted light 
green. To be sure, this expanse of 
light green was broken by three 
small high windows on one side 
and a shop door on the other side. 


of Chicago 


Nevertheless the plain green was 
tiresome and becoming very spotted 
and soiled from hands touching it 
every day as children walked along. 

Why not decorate it? The teacher 
had had experience in helping chil- 


i 


dren decorate this hall twice be- 
fore. The best results and quickest 
were achieved when the subject 
matter was simple and imaginative. 
No one needed to worry about his 
drawing having to be too natural- 
istic. 

The children painted birds, bugs, 
snakes, imaginary animals, fruit, 
in fact everything that might grow. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Illustration I — Michael paints 
foliage under his birds. He made a 
row of gaily colored birds across 
the top of one section ten feet long. 
He will not paint all of the foliage. 
Many children will add_ leaves, 
stems, flowers, birds, bees, butter- 
flies, whatever they wish. The colors 
will not be naturalistic. 

Our aim was to make a gay tap- 
estry-like design to make the hall 
more interesting. Notice the spotted 
fish on the right of the picture. The 
fish is among the foliage. This did 
not worry anyone, for we kept say- 


ing that it was all imaginary. 


Illustration 2 — The children 
decided to call this section finished. 
The large bird is red. There is much 
red in this section and much royal 
blue, as well as many bright colors 
and four kinds of green. Do you 
recognize the animal in the lower 
right corner? No child described the 
animal — “Its imaginary.” 

Illustration 3 — Across the shop 
door from Illustration 2 is Illustra- 
tion 3. Notice the rabbits in the 
lower right corner. They were very 
gay in color. Notice the charming 
bird on the left. He is large. He has 
flowers painted on his body. The 
huge leaves at the top are a very 
dark green. There is much pink in 
this section, magenta, turquoise, 
red, blue, yellow and green. “This 
really looks like a tapestry,” the 
children said. 

Illustration 4 — This section is 
beautiful. The big rabbits near the 
floor are turquoise. The panels near 


| 
be- 
cest 
ject 
ive. 
his 
ral- 


it look like peasant design. This is 
one of the indentations near a win- 
dow. 

Illustration 5 — In this section 
under another window the children 
made the animals like prehistoric, 
not exactly, but again they felt 
free to make any kind of creatures 
they liked just so they were gay in 
color. 

Illustration 6 — Franklin made 
the tree and the bush after many 
children had painted birds and 
flowers. The children and teacher 
thought Franklin did well. His 
branches are graceful. The tree 
trunk is a dark blue-green. ‘This 
color was very pleasing with the 
pinks, reds and other colors already 
painted on the wall. 

Illustration 7 — Sarah paints 
flowers on a bush in this same sec- 
tion. This space is unbroken by 
windows. Sarah sits on the floor 
while she paints. 

Illustration 8 — This illustration 
again shows how tapestry-like the 
result is. We have been asked: 
“Do you wash off the mural when 
it is finished and make another?” 
The answer is no. One wouldn’t do 
that after an artist had painted a 
mural. Children wouldn’t like to 
have it washed off immediately. 
After two years we wash it off. 
Children know that they have made 
the 86 running feet of wall space 
more interesting. They made effort 
to do so. 

It is harder to paint on a wall 
than it is to paint on a paper in a 
vertical position. The paint runs 
more easily on a wall. We, there- 
fore, used tempera paint real thick. 

We have been asked, ““How many 
paint on the wall at one time?” 
This varies. When we began the 


mural everyone in the first class 
could work any place he wished 
and paint any creature or flower as 
big or small as he wished. 

The neat classes had a free time 
also, for there was much space 
to decorate. As time went on, fewer 
could work at one time. There had 
to be much planning to fill in places 
between the birds and animals. 

Since some children were painting 
pictures in the art room close by 
or painting clay objects, we had to 
keep the kinds of paint separate. 
The paint used in the hall was too 
thick to use on paper. The paint 
used on paper was too thin to use 
on the hall mural. 

The mural is not yet finished. 
One section with baskets of fruit 


Making Friends with the Moon 


SHEILA STINSON 


needs a planning session. 

The children like to walk along 
the hall. It gives children and adults 
a lift. The bare green walls let one 
down, especially after they were 
grayed by Chicago soot. 

Is the mural equally pleasing for 
the entire 86 feet? No. All children 
do not paint as well as others. All 
do not arrange colors as well. 

“Did you wash off the results of 
any child?”’ we were asked. No, with 
two exceptions. Two children drew 
funny faces. The class voted to 
paint over them, for it had been 
discussed before we began that this 
mural was not to be a funny picture. 
It was to be a tapestry-like wall 
painting of imaginary plants, ani- 
mals, fish and birds. 


Mother, the moon-man smiled at me 
From up above the big pine tree. 
Yes, and I think he winked one eye, 
Just as a cloud went sailing by. 


You see, you thought I was asleep, 
And I had gotten up to peep 


At him ’way up there, shining 
bright, 
And making all the world so light. 


I think he liked it, cause you see, 
He smiled and then he winked at 
me! 
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Note clay loops on back of beads in illustration at right. Illustration at left 
shows completed necklace. 


Cutting Clay 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Assistant Professor Art Education 
The State University of New York 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, N. Y. 


New WAYS of using old ma- 
terials as well as new materials 
always add interest to a class. Have 
you tried cutting clay with a knife, 
metal-edged ruler, or even a tongue 


depressor? Ordinary clay, or some 
of the more recent types that only 
need baking in a kitchen oven, may 
be used. It can be patted flat with 
the palm of the hand or smoothed 


with a rolling pin or milk bottle. 
The clay should be soft, but not so 
soft that it will not hold its shape 
or that it sticks to the implements. 
Since the clay is flattened, ft’is well 
to place it first on a slate or board 
and to loosen it underneath with a 
spatula or knife before it dries. 
The will depend on 
what you wish to cut. I have found 
14”’ for jewelry, and %” or 34” for 
tiles, Irregular 
shapes for beads and tiles are often 


thickness 


most satisfactory. 


more interesting than square or 
circular ones. Many varieties of 
texture can be obtained from in- 


cising with a stick or lightly pressing 
with a small piece of screening, 
sponge or other surface. 

Flat beads can have small lumps 
of clay attached on the backs and 
then can be pierced with a knitting 
needle; or, a loop of clay can be 
added. A cord or velvet ribbon can 
be pulled through either of these, 
when they are finished. 

The beads and tiles should be 
glazed and fired, or baked according 
to directions on the clay you select. 
Just painting and then adding sev- 
eral coats of shellac will waterproof 
them, but is not so durable as a glaze. 


That Necessary Review 


As SPRING approaches and 
before the weather too 
warm, we have discovered that it is 


hecomes 


wise to give the pupils, regardless 
of age, a thorough review of their 
year’s work. 

This not only aids the pupil ma- 
terially, but it gives to the teacher, 
a very true picture of the actual 
progress of each pupil. 

We definitely believe in the va- 
rious achievement tests which are 
commonly given to the elementary 
pupils twice a year. Sometimes, how- 
ever, teachers depend too literally 
upon the results of such tests and 
when this happens, they can easily 
err in the final disposition of a child 
on the borderline of failure. 
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CAROLYN TOWLE 


As in modern medicine, when 
too much reliance is made upon the 
so-called wonder drugs, so in modern 
education can too much stress be 
laid upon specific tests which are 
supposed to be all the answers to all 
problems. 

In both cases the human emo- 
tional side of the patient or pupil 
must play an impcertant part. 

So many times these tests are not 
given in the proper manner or at a 
propitious time. In other words, 
there just isn’t any perfect setting 
for such tests. On the other hand, 
if such tests are used a$ guides to 
the general trend of a_child’s 
progress, thyyy ape invaluable. 

Thus we could say that tests plus 


other methods can give a very true 
picture of an_ individual 
abilities. 

What do we mean specifically 
when we say other methods? Simply 
this: 

In the beginning of April and into 
May, start informal reviews of the 
year’s work. There are certain 
standards which must be reached 
and it’s the teacher’s task to find 
how many of her class have arrived 
at these desired goals. 

For example, 


pupil’s 


there is nothing 

more fun and more revealing than 

the good old “spelling bees.” The 

children’ soon know whether they 

can spell the words, they’ve been 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Cherry Blossoms 
and Earthquakes 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


J APAN is the beautiful island 
nation where people grow cherry 
trees for their blossoms, not for 
their fruit. It is also the land of 
constant earthquakes and legends 
that grow to account for the un- 
easiness of the ground underfoot. 

What eight-year-old wouldn't be 
interested in a country so different 
from their own land) The third 
grade at Sutton School made a 
study of Japan and were intrigued 
with the idea of a country that was 
on the other side of the earth, a 
country of four thousand islands, 
four of them large ones. They liked 
the stories of Fujiama, called the 
most beautiful mountain in the 
world, and doubly beautiful when 
seen from the shore of one of the 
five lakes at its base. 

The children gathered books on 
Japan, from their own library, from 
the public library, and from the 
homes of the children. Among these 
the favorite books were: 

“Children of Japan’? — by Stella 
Burke May, Rand McNally; ““The 
Japanese Twins’ — by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, Houghton Mifflin; “Japan” 


— by Burton Homes, Wheeler 


Publishing Company; “Great 
Sweeping Day” — by Esther Wood, 
Longman, Green, Company; “The 
Forbidden Forest’ — by Parrell 
Berrigun, The John Day Co.; “‘Lit- 
tle Dark Eyes’ — by Karline Kent, 
Maemillan Co.; “How Other Peo- 
ple Travel’ — Edia Headley, Rand 
McNally; “How Other People Live”’ 
— Avis Perdue, Rand McNally; 


“Mitsu, A Little Girl of Japan’ — 
Winifred Barnard, Friendship Press. 


Among the songs that were popu- 
lar with this third grade were: 

“Yo San,”’ Fanny Giralda Pheatt, 
from Rhythm and Rhymes, Ginn & 
Co.; “In Japan’? — Florence Cox 
and Watto Miessner, from Song 
Cycle — Book One and Two, Silver 
Burdett. 

The second stanza of the song 
“In Japan,’ was the inspiration for 
many drawings: 

“O his pony is a coolie 

Who will never get unruly, 

A jinrikisha is his carriage 

In the Country of Japan. 

So he dons his silk pajamas, 
And without his nurse or mamma, 
He rides all about the city 

With his parasol and fan. 

When the children were up to 


their ears in information about this 
fascinating country, they drew pic- 
tures and wrote stories. The av- 
erage story was not remarkable in 
content, not all the words were 
spelled correctly (he had omitted 
looking up some of the words), not 
all sentences were complete. But 
each child had some practice in 


thinking — a wonderful kind of 


drill — he had practice in hand- 
writing and in all of the other lan- 
guage arts and the teacher did not 
expect perfection. 

This is a typical story: 

The Clumsy Jinrikisha Man 

Once there was a jinrikisha man 
who had clumsy feet. Once he was 
turning a corner. Another jinrikisha 
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man was turning the corner, too. 
They had a collision. Then he put a 


magic oil on his feet. Then he 
was not clumsy any more. 

One method of making Japanese 
designs pleased the children very 
much and the results gave the im- 
pression of Japanese paintings. The 
teacher asked several children to go 
to the chalk board and make three 
winding lines within rectangles she 
had previously drawn. Then she 
asked them to erase and make their 
winding lines upright in the rec- 
tangle and crossing each other. 
These children sat down and the 
whole group studied the results. 

The teacher suggested the possi- 
bility of considering these lines as 
the outlines of kimonos. By adding 
head and hands the children could 
make attractive pictures. With cray- 
ons they made such marks on their 
papers, added head and features, 
hands and feet, then decorated the 
material of the kimonos in stripes, 
dots, and other figured patterns. 

Later the children painted pic- 
tures of the Japanese people at work 
and at play. this was done on 
paper 12 by 18 and with tempera 
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paint. This was followed by a large 
mural which showed the life in 
Japan. 

The boys built a jinrikisha using 
orange crates and wheels from a 
discarded wagon. It was large 
enough for one child to ride and one 
to pull it. 

The children made Japanese fig- 
urines of soft drink bottles and used 


flash bulbs. Black yarn was glued 
to the painted bulbs for hair. The 
most fun was making the kimonos. 
The children brought from home 
soft white rags, old sheets or pillow 
slips. Each child decorated a piece 
about six by twelve inches in size. 
The flowers and other patterns were 
put on the white background with 
crayons. One strip of material was 
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colored solid for the sash. One 
kimono with blue and green flowers 
had a wide green sash. One that 
had red and purple flowers had a 
wide red sash, and so on. 

The work on this project went 
on for about six weeks. As a result 
of the work, the children had con- 
siderable knowledge of Japan, had 
a kindly feeling toward the Jap- 
anese people, had much experience 
in expressing their thoughts and 
feelings in art materials and in 
written words. The experience of 
expressing themselves in oral lan- 
guage required no particular at- 
tention, for it is the written work 
that “maketh an exact man,” and 
the oral expression improves as the 
written expression goes forward. 


The children had experience in 
organizing their own thoughts as 


they could not do if they merely 
followed a language arts text book. 


Fortifying the Child Against 
Prejudice and Provincialism 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick has 
so well said, ““The rising generation 
faces a different world, an inte- 
grated world. It is the truth that 
will make them free and upon this 
truth we must rely.” 

The statement is a direct chal- 
lenge to parents, teachers, librarians, 
and to all those engaged in the 
training of children. It is a challenge 
for us to pull together in helping the 
children to build up early in life 
through their various activities, 
finer attitudes of tolerance and 
sympathy toward others, and to 
think more and more in terms of 
world-mindedness. 

With men and affairs becoming 
more and more interrelated, what 
guideposts should we as: educators, 
be setting up for youth? While the 
old theories of military supremacy, 
of nationalism of regimentation, 
seem to be reappearing — what is 
the truth upon which we wish our 
children to rely? Is it to be a back- 
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ground of fear and suspicion? Or is 
it a richer and finer understanding 
of other peoples and their contribu- 
tions to mankind, gleaned through 
clear, useful, and informed think- 
ing? 

We certainly agree with Carrie 
Chapman Catt that, “The way can 
and will be found when people cease 
to be afraid to think.”” Why should 
all thoughts of world peoples be 
postponed in the child’s training to 
high school and college days? Why 
shouldn’t our children be fortified 
in early years against the prejudice, 
injustices, inherited traditions, hy- 
steria and mental blindness which 
destroy peace and good will toward 
men? With Dr. Kilpatrick’s thought 
in mind, “It is the truth that will 
‘thak® us free, the writer has become 
very. Yterested in observing what 
various,te@chers and librarians have 
been¢ doirig to cultivate early in 
childgen me .world - wide view 
points’ Through their Social Study 


Units and various projects, children 
have felt directly the scope of world 
trade. They know that international 
trade brings to their very door goods 
from the ends of the earth — sugar 
from Cuba, tea from India and 
China, rubber from Africa, matches 
from Sweden, etc. They observe, 
also what commodities we, in turn, 
are sending to other peoples. 

The children note, too, through 
the kindly help of their teachers 
and librarians, that literature, art 
and music have long been interna- 
tional. They realize that Hans 
Christian Anderson, Shakespeare, 
Tagore, Wagner, as well as other 
artists in their various lines, belong 
not to an individual nation but to 
all nations. A lovely poem or an 
opera or a beautiful picture is a 
world possession rather than the 
possession of any single nation or 
individual. 

Special efforts are being made by 
teachers and librarians to encourage 
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world reading among the children. 
We might find in many a teacher’s 
classroom a corner devoted to 
‘Round the World Books. There we 
would find the children reveling in 
stories and settings in countries 
other than their own — Selma 
Lagerof’s ‘‘Marbacka”’ and Princess 
Darling’s “Kow Tow” are real 
missionaries in promoting kindly 
understanding. Monica Shannon’s 
“Dorbey, the Story of the Bulga- 
rian Boy”, Muteyi’s “Indian Stor- 
ies,’ Thorsmark’s “In Wooden Shoe- 
land,”’ all help to promote the idea 
that fundamentally all nations are 
alike. And for the older child, A. A. 
Milne’s “Peace with Honor,” or 
Vera Brittain’s “Testament of 
Youth” will provide stimulating 
food for thought. 

The teachers and librarians are 
careful, too, to supply unbiased 
newspapers and carefully selected 
periodicals for the various current 
events or discussion clubs. Books on 


hoth sides of controversial topics 
snould be available. Each classroom 
should have a current events bulle- 
tin for clippings and pictures that 
depict international affairs. (Homes 
sometimes have them, too!) The 
bulletin board should be supervised 
by an able committee or by the 
teacher, so that the news depicted 
be not that which reflects only the 
queer customs and oddities of other 
nations or the sentimental side of 
world affairs, and so that the pic- 
tures show something more than 
airplane maneuvers, army and navy 
drills. 

We should teach our children as 
early as possible to distinguish 
between propaganda and news. That 
discrimination will be one of the 
most valuable lessons of the child’s 
life. The children should have access 
to magazines which deal in education 
for world friendship like the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine, Travel, 
the magazine section of the Christian 


ACROSS 


1. Fourth 
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DOWN 


2. Shower 


. We cut this with the lawn mower 


Science Monitor, etc. The making of 
class posters, booklets, murals for 
the wall and the correspondence 
with children of other lands all 
help, too, in fostering an interest 
in other peoples. 


It would be well to have reading 
lists include fine books lists on 
World Friendship as prepared by 
some of the leading libraries of the 
country. Folk dances and folk lore, 
plays and pageants reflecting the 
life of various peoples, have never 
ceased to prove stimulating to boys 
and girls. 


Many classrooms, too, build-up 
museums, exhibition tables and the 
like to develop an interest in toys, 
art, wood carvings, pottery, jewelry, 
clothing of various people. Lantern 
slides and movies, charts of social 
progress, all help the children to 
visualize the contributions of people 
and the interdependence of the 
nations, one with the other. 


An April 


Crossword Puzzle 


“AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


month 
4, Season when flowers begin to bloom 


7. This gives us a nice healthy tan 


3. Bloom in Spring 


5. We like to sit under their shade 
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Helen Keller. She was asked, “Of els. 


all her handicaps, what was the tion 

greatest? Was it blindness?’ She A 

replied, ‘“To be blind is not to sor- tha’ 

) row. The greatest misfortune is to tere 

have eyes and not see!” His 

| God gave us a beautiful and in- | kno 

credible gift in all of nature. And 

| He gave us eyes to see. One of these mir 

greatest of creations is the tree. | tree 

marvel as I sit and watch them, chil 

: their stature and grace. No two are a Si 

x ever alike. Like the human being, top 

they are all unique. And their sea- | the 

sonal changes are as magnificent asf = The 

they are mysterious. From the seed | bin 

they grow to maturity. Like people =f 1 

FES — some straight and strong and dra 

beautiful; others weak and _ bent bec 

and knotted. up¢ 

Trees Next to actually seeing the tree, tree 

I am fascinated by the way children thu 

GRETCHEN GRIMM draw them. I have used the word bas 

Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claite, Wisconsin 

various grades, at various age lev- cor 

enc 

I think Joyce Kilmer really woke ai 

up the artist and the teacher when " 

he wrote so deeply in his immortal ein 
poem “Trees” (which you all know 

so well) about a part of our universe . = 

which is so beautiful and so im- _ 

portant to us and yet so “taken for 

granted.”’ I have said many times bigg 

before, we mortals are so unobserv- lo 

ing and so careless in our apprecia- os 

tion of things so fabulous. How can the 

we, though we see them every day, the 

rest in their shade on sunny days, toy 

derive shelter and necessary raw | 

material from them, profit by their tru 

strength and beauty — how can Th 

we so ignore them. Joyce Kilmer 7 - vel 

saw them through eyes that see. The trunk extends int he bottom is to1 


: o the green around lolly-pop top, and t 
They tell a beautiful story of flush with the earth. 


Pine trees are drawn occasionally. This is good, as it Trees are important to children’s scenes. 
shows observation. 
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els. The reactions and the interpreta- 
tions are very interesting. 

As we realize, a child draws only 
that which he is emotionally in- 
terested in at the time of drawing. 
His past experience, his age, his 
knowledge of trees (through touch, 
sight, sound or “learning’’) deter- 
mines much of how he will draw the 
tree. You have seen the little 
child’s tree. It has a huge trunk and 
a something quite indefinite at the 
top. He is very short, he rarely sees 
the top, and the trunk is very close. 
Therefore, it seems very large to 
him. He draws it just that way. 

The child of 4th or 5th grade 
draws the tree with definite branches 
because they are something to climb 
upon. That is his interest as far as 
trees are concerned, so he draws it 
thus.- The older child, of course: 
bases his drawing on his knowledge 
of “how and why,” which is ac- 
cording to what he learned in sci- 
ence. It now becomes a more photo- 
graphic tree. 

The little child’s drawing of a 
tree satisfies him completely. We 
wonder and worry about it. He 
never questions it. 

The older child draws a tree the 
way it grows from the earth up. 
To the smaller child, that is of no 
concern. The trunk extends into 
the green round lolly-pop top, and 
the bottom is usually flush with the 
top of the grass. 

When limbs come out from the 
trunk, they are a little awkward. 
This type appears less often, but is 
very interesting. The normal tree 
for most children is the big stiff 


This picture almost (though a 


den 


ccidentally) shows the 


relative relationship of small child to tree. 


Definitely individualized trees 


trunk bottom and the small round 
green top. 

Pine trees are drawn occasionally. 
Perhaps the Christmas tree is the 
influence or environ- 
ment. It is good when this occurs, 
because we recognize the child is 
obviously Other dif- 
ferences may occur and that shows 


sometimes 


observing. 


Merry Months 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


an influence of the environment, a 
sharpened observation sense, and 
best of all, the lack of pattern 
tree having been shown or taught 
by a mother or teacher. The best 
thing we can hope for is variety and 
real children-like trees based on 
their own emotions, and 
understandings. 


desires, 
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January brings the New 

February, Valentines dear; 

March winds the children’s kites 
scatter, 

April showers pitter-patter. 


Year, 


May grows lovely, fragrant flowers, 
June brings many happy hours. 
July gives Independence Day, 


August, sunny hours of play. 


September, russet leaves are seen, 
October, 


November, 


masks, and Halloween. 


Thanksgiving  time’s 
here, 


December, Christmas joy and cheer. 


All the months are full of fun, 


And happy thoughts when day is 
done. 
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The Pet Unit 


VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


AIM: 


A. To broaden the children’s 
knowledge of pets, their hab- 
its, and their care. 


B. To control undesirable habits 
and to further desirable ten- 
dencies. 


C. To teach the children good 
health habits, safety rules and 
good citizenship rules by pre- 
senting them in an interesting 
manner. 


Introduction:— 


All children are intensely inter- 
ested in pets. Most children have 
pets of their own or are well ac- 
quainted with someone else’s pet. 
For this reason teachers often find 
a pet unit easily worked into their 
schedule near the beginning of the 
school year. 


Children will respond readily to 
questions about their pets and are 
eager to hear about those pets be- 
longing to their classmates and 
friends. They particularly enjoy 
bringing their pets to school to 
show them off. 


Here you may wish to work out a 
pet show or have a pet parade. 
Neither require too extensive plan- 
ning and could serve nicely for your 
first big project. 


Actual photographs of the chil- 
dren and their pets may be brought 
in and shown. 


Pictures may be cut from maga- 
zines and newspapers and mounted 
on large sheets of oak tag 18x24’. 
These sheets may be left separate 
or they may be fastened together 
with large rings to make a pet pic- 
ture book of your own. This pro- 
vides fine practice in cutting and 
pasting as well as being a fine source 
of information. 


The children will derive much 
pleasure from looking at the pic- 
tures. 
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Here is also a good method for 
teaching care of picture books. 
All children show more interest in 
caring for something they have made 
themsleves. Making books of their 
own will also give their other books 
another sense of value. 


POSSIBLE EXCURSIONS:— 
A. Visit to pet shop 


1. Check and see if there is a 
pet shop in your commu- 
nity. 

2. Find out if you are wel- 
come. 

3. Check walking 
from school. 

4. Plan carefully what you 
want to find out on excur- 
sion. 

5. Select group leaders and 
spokesman for group to 
convey thanks of group to 
proprietor. 


distance 


B. Visit to Private Home 


1. There may be a person in 
your town who makes a 
hobby of raising some spe- 
cial animal. Find out if it 
is convenient to visit. This 
sort of visit may be made 
when there is not a pet 
store in your community. 

2. Some child’s pet may have 
babies at home that would 
be interesting to visit. 

3. Plan all visits as carefully 
as you would a visit to the 
pet shop. 


STORY TELLING:— 


A. Books recommended for the 
teacher’s use: 


1. Told Under the Blue Um- 
brella, New Stories for Chil- 
dren — Selected by the 
Literature Committee of 
the Association for Child- 
hood Education, published 
by: The MacMillan Co., 

2. Margaret Wise Brown’s 


Wonderful Story Book (A 
Big Golden Book), pub- 
lished by Simon and Shus- 
3. The Bumper Book, edited 
by Watty Piper, Platt & 
Munk Co., N. Y. 
4. Published by Greenburg 
Publishers, N. Y., N. Y. 
(a) Care For Your Kitten, 
by Margaret F. Atkin- 
son 

(b) How to Raise Your 
Puppy, by Margaret 
F. Atkinson 
5. Published by J. B. Lipin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, N.Y. 
(a) Manners Can Be Fun, 
by Munro Leaf 

(b) Safety Can Be Fun, by 
Munro Leaf 

(d) Health Can Be Fun, 
by Munro Leaf 

6. Published by J. L. Shilling, 
New York 
(a) Kindness to Pets 


BOOKS CHILDREN CAN HAN- 
DLE:— 


A. From Little Golden Book Se- 
ries, Simon and Shuster, N. Y. 
1. Three Little Kittens 
2. Shy Little Kitten 
3. Poky Little Puppy 
4. Lively Little Rabbit 
5. Counting Rhymes 

B. Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin 

. Fuzzy Wuzzy Bunny 

. Fuzzy Wuzzy Kitten 

. Miss Sniff, the Fuzzy Cat 

. Bedtime Stories 

. Surprise for Snoozy 

. Rowdy (A Pony Story) 

. Oil Well and Shetland Pony 

. Pussy-Willow 

C. American Crayon Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, (Chipper, Series) 
1. Billy Bunny 


LANGUAGE USAGE:— 


1. Telling stories of pets they 
know. 

2. Dramatizing rhymes concern- 
ing pets such as:— 
“A dog and a cat went out to- 

gether 

To see some friends just out of 
town, 

Said the cat to the dog, 
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“What do you think of the 
weather?” 
“T think, ma’am, the rain will 
come down, 
But don’t be afraid, for I’ve an 
umbrella 
That will shelter us. both,” 
said this amiable fellow. 
3. Pretend reading from picture 
books. 
4. Composing rhymes and songs 
about pets. 


The Duck Family 


Quack, quack, says Mrs. 
To all her little ones. 
Just follow me down to the pond, 
And we will have some fun. 


Duck 


The little ducks are not afraid, 
For doesn’t mother swim? 

Sure, she has webs between her toes, 
And they make paddles fine. 


I wish I were a little duck 
With webs between my toes. 
I’d swim and swim the whole day 
long 
Just like their mother does. 
My Puppy 
I have a little dog, 
And his name is Jack. 
He has two floppy ears, 
And his tail is black. 
“Bow-wow-wow,” he says all day, 
“Bow-wow-wow, come out and 
play.” 
Polly Wog 
I saw a great big polly-wog 
Down in the pond one day. 
He winked his big round eye at me, 
And then he swam away. 


When winter came, this polly wog 

Crawled deep down in the mud, 

He hid down there from old Jack 
Frost 

Till spring came back again. 


GAMES TO TEACH:— 

A. See Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools by Neil- 
son & Van Hagen — Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co, 


AIM: 
a. Give child well balanced 
exercise 
b. Training in posture 
ce. Training child to follow 
directions 
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d. Help develop dramatic tal- 
ents 


GAMES TO PLAY:— 


1. Run, Rabbit, Run 

2. Cat and Mice 

3. Chase the Animal Round the 
Circle 

4. How Animals Get Ready for 
Winter 

5. Preparing for Thanksgiving (If 
Seasonal, 

6. Halloween (If Seasonal) 

7. Squirrels in Trees 

8. Animal Imitations 


SINGING GAMES:— 


. Three Little Kittens 

. Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

Did You Ever See a Lassie 

. Little Bo-Peep 

. Ride-a-Cock Horse 

. Yankee Doodle 

. Rabbit in the Hollow 

. Hey Diddle Diddle 

. The Kindergarten Book 
Ginn & Company 
1. Cat and Mouse 40. 
2. Frog in the Middle 41. 


MONOTONE DEVICES (optional) 


. Bow-wow-wow 

Me- 

. Quack, quack, quack, quack 
. Trot, Trot, Trot, Trot 

. Ker-chug 

. Cock-a-doodle-do 

. Nibble, nibble, nibble 

8. Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle 


SONGS TO SING:— 


1. New Music Horizons, Silver 
Burdett Co., N. Y. 
a. Three Little Kittens 
b. Mary Had A Little Lamb 
c. My Little Pony 

2. Tuneful Tales for Tiny Tots, 
Robbins Music Corp., 799 7th 
Ave., N. Y. 

. The Puppy 

. The Bunny 

. The Polliwog 

. Little Fishes 

The Squirrels 

My Dog 
g. My Cat 

3. American Singer Book I, Amer- 
ican Book Co. 
a. Skipper 77 
b. My Wish 79 
c. My Pony 129 


AIAN 


moan 


d. Oh, Where Is My Little 
Dog Gone 144 
e. The Kitten 172 
f. Little Boy Blue 166 
4. The Kindergarten Book, Ginn 
& Co. 
. We're Galloping 18 
. See Me Jump Up 19 
Ride-a, Ride-a Pony 53 
. Gid-dap 
Doggy and Kitty 110 
My Kitty 110 
. Kitty-Pretty 111 
. My Pony Bill 111 
Peter Rabbit 111 
Here Comes Our Rabbit 112 
. Puppy’s Tail 112 
Two Little Kitty-Cats 112 
. Kitty Cat 113 
. Little Dog, What Do You 
Say? 113 
o. I Had a Little Pony 113 
p. Mary Had a _6Little 
Lamb 116 


RHYTHMS:— 
The 


American Singer Book JI, 
American Book Co. 
1. Come With Me, My 
Goats Three. 
2. Galloping 127 (Hunting Song) 
3. The Wild Horseman 128 
4. Yankee Doodle 153 
(Rhythm Band) — 
5. Little Boy Blue 166 
6. The Kitten 172 


The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & Co. 


1. We’re Galloping 18 

2. Galloping (Allegro-Sonata No. 
13) 18 

3. See Me Jump Up 19 

4. The Rabbit (Les Pifferari) 19 

5. Galloping Horses 52 

6. Flying Birds 106 


RECORDS TO USE:— 


These are merely suggestions and 
are by no means a complete list. 
Browse through your local record 
departments and add your own 
selections. 

A. Rhythms 
1. R.C.A. Victor Series, Rhyth- 
mic Activities Vol. I for 
Primary Grades 
(a) High Stepping Horses 


Billy 


(45-5002) 

(b) Galloping Horses (45- 
5002) 

(c) Running Horses (45- 
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5002) 
2. Rhythmic Activities Vol. III 
for primary grades 


(a) Knight of the Hobby 
Horse (45-5001) 
3. Rhythmic Act. Vol. II for 


primary grades. 
(a) L’Arafesque (Bergmuller 
45-5005) 
(b) LaBergeronette 
muller 45-5005) 
B. Music Appreciation 
1. R.C.A. Victor, Listening Ac- 
tivities, Vol. I for Primary 
Grades 
(a) Hobby Horse (45-5027) 
(b) Run, Run (45-5027) 
2. Decca Album “Animal Pic- 
tures in Music” 
C. Safety 
1. Decca Records — Safety Al- 
bum, No. 66771 
(a) Sticks and Stones and 
Bones 


(Berg- 


D. Stories and Rhymes 
‘1. Decca Records 
(a) Tuneful Tales Part I, II 
— 39987 
(b) Nursery Rhyme Records, 
Children’s Set —- K2 
Playtime Records — 30469 
3. Young People’s Records 
(a) Muffin in the City 
4. Majestic Records, Kiddie 
Classics Album M-19 
(a) I Have a Pup and Kitty 
(b) The Frog Who Would 
A-Waltzing Go 
5. Columbia Records (Set J-10) 
(a) Adventures of Bubble 
and Squeak (rabbits) 
6. Capital Records 
(a) Bugs Bunny and the Tor- 
toise 
HEALTH AND SAFETY HAB- 
ITS:— 
1. Playing outdoors with pets. 
2. Washing hands after handling 


ad 


pets. 
. Leaving wash bowl clean. 
4. Staying a safe distance from 
strange animals. 
5. Playing in own yard with pets. 
6. Keeping pets on a leash when 
walking on sidewalk. 


FACTS TO LEARN ABOUT ANI- 
MAL LIFE:— 


1. Names of different pets and 
their young. 
as: Cat — kitten 


Dog — pup 
Sheep — lamb ete. 


2. Caring for pets 
(a) Eating habits 
(b) Rest 
(c) Exercise 
(d) Visits to veterinary 

3. Difference between pets and 
wild animals. 

4. What animals do we pet and 
when do we pet them? 


Teaching the Sugar Coated Pill Way 


Tuere ARE children who 
dislike very much to read. They 
only do so when forced by parent or 
teacher. They are willing to have 
someone read to them and enjoy 
looking at the pictures, but would 
rather do anything else than sit 
down voluntarily with a_ book. 

It has been our purpose to make 
reading so attractive that all force 
and pressure will be off and the 
habit of reading will become a 
pleasure rather than a chore. 

It almost goes without saying 
that the poor reader is the one who 
so dislikes it. Therefore, it is our 
duty as adults, to tempt the child 
via the sugar coated pill method, 
which works something like this. 

Assuming that the normal young- 
ster has a certain degree of imag- 
ination, we start with that idea as a 
basis for our methods. 

First, we expose the child whether 
he be a first grader or a sixth to 
some interesting books. Find out 
what the child does like. He may be 
interested in animals, other chil- 
dren, fire engines, trains, airplanes, 
or just in everyday events. We can 
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always find books on the above sub- 
jects. 

Secondly, be sure to give the 
child a book at his own reading 
level, regardless of his grade. Be 
sure at the same time that the sub- 
ject matter is interesting and at his 
own level of comprehension also. 


At the City Zoo 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I went to the zoo, 

The City Zoo, 

And what do you think was there? 
A big giraffe, 

That would make you laugh, 
And a wooly polar bear. 


I saw a hippopotamus 

And a seal that could catch a ball, 
And chattering monkeys 

All about — 


bird, 


strange call. 


And strange, 
With strange, 
I saw them all. 
Yes, I saw them all, 

When I went to the City Zoo. 


strange 


Third, In the case of oral read- 
ing, have the child read one page 
and the teacher or parent the next, 
thus alternating so that the con- 
tent is well understood. 

Fourth, To insure phrase reading 
and not “word” reading, play a 
“pretend” game with the child. 
One sentence is the distance from 
one side of the “street” to another. 
There must be no stopping in the 
middle of the road. There must be 
no stumbling over “rocks” or “hard 
words.” 

To get across safely -and quickly, 
the child is urged to look “both 
ways” or at all words before cross- 
ing. If, therefore, he reads the sen- 
tence to get the words, he gets the 
meaning at the same time and soon 
becomes a fluent reader. 

It takes time and patience, but 
oh how worthwhile it is when the 
adult sees the look of pride and 
success on the child’s face when he 
has accomplished what he has set 
out to do. He is taking the hard task 
of learning to read with meaning, 
the sugar coated pill way, and does 
he like it. 
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The Dark Rivers 


LINDA CANNING 


Tue RIVERS we know flow 
between green shady banks, under 
sunny skies. But there are others, 
both big and little, that move alone 
in gray rock tunnels, or on great 
strata of heavy clay. They are in 
everlasting darkness. These are the 
underground rivers, and are below 
the surface of the earth. 

But there is no doubt they are 
there. Some of the big ones, and a 
great many little ones, have pushed 
their way out through the open 
ground. We have seen them there. 

And sometimes when men were 
digging holes in the ground, they 
have crashed into the walls or ceil- 
ings of underground rivers. Mines 
have been flooded and wells over- 
flown. 

The Roaring River, down in the 
Ozarks, is one of the best known 
of the rivers that crashed through. 
Scholars tell us that thousands of 
years ago it was a _ full-grown 
river, and pushed its way from under 
the side of a mountain, out into the 
sunlight, and on down through the 
valley. 

It is a quiet, peaceful river on the 
outside, but there is a terrific water- 
fall, somewhere on the inside of that 
mountain. The whole valley is filled 
with the sound of falling water. It 
simply roars! When early settlers 
heard the sound, they called it, the 
Roaring River. The name stuck. 

A good many years ago civil 
engineers were building a bridge in 
Spokane, Washington. They broke 
through the ceiling of the largest 
underground river that has ever 
been discovered. 

The people themselves tell quite 
a story about it. Spokane is built 
on the dry, pebbly bed of a pre- 
historic lake, and is almost sur- 
rounded by high mountains. It is 
nearly impossible to build a rail- 
road through the mountains, and 
down into the city. And it is terribly 
expensive. So it was a long time be- 
fore Spokane had a railroad. 

But at last a company decided 
they could build a road, if the citi- 
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zens would allow them to cross the 
Spokane River right in the heart of 
the little city. But they were so 
anxious to get the road they told 
the company to go ahead, and put 
the bridge wherever they wanted it. 

Spokane got the railroad. And 
it wasn’t long until another com- 
pany wanted to put in another road, 
and they wanted to cross the river 
at almost the same place where the 
first bridge stood, only at a different 
angle. 

Fashionable Spokane had begun 
to move uptown, so shrieking en- 
gines didn’t make so much differ- 
ence. The two companies were left 
to settle it between themselves. 
They compromised by putting. the 
new bridge in the air, above the old 
one. 

_ But first, great piers had to be 
built for the new one to rest on. It 
was while making the support that 
stands in the middle of the river, a 
dredging machine crashed into the 
underground river. 

There was a terrible commotion. 
Water, mud and rocks shot through 
the Spokane River, high into the air. 
The engineers finally got the wild 
water under control. But the citi- 
zens were still excited. They de- 
clared it was the best water they 
had ever tasted and it was clear and 
absolutely pure. 

It wasn’t long until they were 
drinking it from the city faucets, an 
now after forty years, they are still 
bragging about that wonderful wa- 
ter. And claim they have the most 
beautiful gardens and parks in 
America, because there are no chem- 
icals to spoil the flowers. 

Fourteen artisian wells have been 
dug above that underground river. 
The wells are all large, but the last 
one is forty-nine feet across. They 
need them. Spokane uses a lot of 
water, besides supplying the whole 
Spokane valley. 

They have found out all they can 
about their river. It is two miles 
wide at that place, and flows 
through a bed of gravel. The gravel 


purifies the water, and keeps it pure. 
Geologists have traced it, and find it 
comes from a lake in Idaho, about 
fifty miles away. The lake is over a 
thousand feet deep. 

And in every country in the world, 
little underground rivers have 
pushed out through the ground. 
When we see them, they are either 
the cool, never-failing springs, tiny 
lakes, or dancing brooks. Sometimes 
several of the brooks have united, 
and were the beginnings of big 
rivers. 

One of the everlasting springs is 
supposed to be the source of Lake 
Itasca, the beginning of the Mis- 
sissippi. But when the Indians 
named it the “Father of Waters,” 
they hadn’t seen it until long after 
it was an old, old river. 

And in Colorado, Ireland, Ger- 
many and many other lands, hot 
springs come from the depths of the 
earth. Those in Iceland created a 
fairyland from snow and ice. Trav- 
elers come from all parts of the 
world to see the Colorado geysers. 
You remember Old. Faithful) 

But the most amazing under- 
ground rivers are found in the Sa- 
hara Desert. Without them, the 
whole desert would be a desolate 
waste. In the greater part of it, 
there would not be a blade of grass, 
a tree or other green-thing growing. 
For it never rains there. 

But along the borders trade 
winds bring light spring rains, and 
coarse grass shoots up in the sand. 
But the rainy season is very short, 
and the hot sun dries the 
grass. 

Many of the great trade routed 
go through those parts of the desert. 
The weary camels eat the dry, 
brown grass as they rest on their 
long journeys — back and forth. 

When you examine the map of 
Africa, you are surprised to find 
the Sahara is larger than the whole 
United States of America. But there 
are thousands of green valleys, 
called oasis, scattered over the whole 
desert. 


soon 


But if all the oasis were placed 
side by side, they would not cover 
more than two of our medium-sized 
states. Suppose just two of our 
states. were green, and all the rest 
were gray sand, rock and dry dirt. 
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The old geographies used to say, 
“The Sahara Desert is like a great 
sea of sand. The wind is always 
blowing, and the sand blows like 
the waves of the sea.” 

Now we know the great Desert is 
an enormous highland, with many 
ranges of mountains scattered over 
it. The mountains are all bare and 
gray, and there are many great 
desolate plains. Some of the plains 
are rough and hilly, and some are 
almost as smooth and hard as 
pavements. But mostly, as far as 
eye can see, it is bare, rough and 
stony ground. The rocks are from 
the size of great boulders, down to 
tiny pebbles. The earth is broken 
by deep rocky ravines and old river 
beds. There were even lakes in the 
long, long ago. But they too, are all 
dry now. But the most desolate of 
all are the miles of sand. And the 
wind is forever blowing, and the 
sand forever moving. And over all, 
is the hot sunshine. 

But in the midst of all that deso- 
lation, are the thousands of green 
valleys, the oasis. 

Sometimes it was rivers that had 
burst out from under the highlands 
or mountains, but they soon sank 
back again into the sand. But 
mostly it was the little rivers, the 
ones that made the strong, never- 
failing springs, that turned the dry 
valleys into green oasis. And it all 
happened thousands of years ago, 
for the oasis are old settlements now. 

One particularly beautiful one is 
watered by hot springs. The water 
is carried over the ground in cov- 
ered ditches, made of rock and 


cement. But none of the natives. 


know who made the ditches, or 


when they were made. They only 
know they have been there for a 
long time, and they are still as good 
as new ones. But the water is 
usually carried by ordinary ditches. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of the 
desert are Arabs, with a few people 
from the Barbary States and Egypt. 
They all belong to the white race, 
but are very dark; also a few Negroes 
live there. 

Many of them own beautiful 
Arabian horses that are known to all 
horse lovers on earth. But when any 
of the Sahara people go traveling, 
they go by camel caravans. And all 
the food they take for a journey is 
dried dates and a cask of water. 
They refill the casks, and water the 
camels at the oasis they pass 
through. 

The people all live in towns, and 
the rest of the land is divided into 
farms. Some of the richest farmers 
own as much as five acres, but many 
poorer ones, not more than half an 
acre, or even a quarter. Each farmer 
builds an eight or ten-foot mud fence 
around his farm. The fence is to 
keep the desert bandits from stealing 
all he raises. 

This strange sandy soil is very 
fertile. It needs only water to make 
it bloom like a rose. The natives 
often raise three crops on the same 
ground, at the same time. Two of 
them are always under the tall date 
palms. The second are orchard trees 
— peaches, pears or apricots. The 
last is small fruit, vegetables or 
flowers. They raise lovely flowers, 
but there are so many people, and 
so little land, they don’t dare 
waste much of it on anything so 
foolish. 


Dates are the principal article 
of food for all the inhabitants of the 
desert. The date palm grows wher- 
ever moisture appears. Dates are 
delicious when eaten fresh from the 
tree, but they are no better than the 
ones we raise in this country! The 
desert people also dry enormous 
quantities of them, for their own 
use and to sell to other countries. 
There are millions of date palms 
growing on the oasis, in the Sahara 
Desert. The large ones have eight 
or ten clusters of fruit, with about 
half a bushel on each cluster. 

The houses are made of mud, and 
have two rooms, one downstairs, 
and one up. But the upper one has 
no roof. It never rains and is never 
cold, so they see no need for a second 
roof, but they sleep on the first one. 

There are supposed to be about a 
million people living on the Great 
Desert. They seem quite satisfied 
with their mud houses and shops, 
and tiny farms. They have never 
known any better way of living. 

There is no doubt the under- 
ground rivers have been a blessing 
to a great many people, and a curi- 
osity and amusement to others. But 
to the Sahara people, they gave 
home, food and drink. Everything 
but dry sand. No other force had 
ever turned dry barren land into 
such dreams of Paradise, as they 
have done. 

We can’t help hoping the dark 
rivers know they have escaped from 
the everlasting darkness of rock 
tunnels or strata of clay. 

We hope they know the joy and 
gladness of sweeping along between 
green shady banks, under sunny 
skies. 


My Jumping Jack 
Hangs on the wall 
And doesn’t do 
A thing at all 


Until I pull a string: 


Jumping Jack 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


As cute as anything! 


And then he waves 
His arms and kicks, 
And does a dozen 


Funny tricks 
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Teaching Singing 
to the Five Year Old 


GERALDINE M. RYAN 


One of the most satisfying ex- 
periences that a kindergarten teach- 
er can have is that of teaching a 
group of children how to sing a song. 
Since a_ kindergarten teacher is 
expected to have a musical back- 
ground and education before she is 
chosen for her work, it should not 
be too difficult for her to obtain good 
results. 

Little children naturally love to 
sing and they will sing, if they are 
given the opportunity to sing every 
day in the kindergarten. 

Singing is so closely allied to a 
good speaking voice that consider- 
able time should be devoted to the 
development of both. 

Singing with the group gives the 
timid child a feeling of security and 
the forward child a chance to ex- 
press himself in a controlled manner. 

There are many times when 
adults think that little children 
are monotones and tone deaf. This 
idea should not be given any im- 
portance when teaching singing to 
very young children. Most of the 
time they simply lack learning 
experience and also have had no 
experience in hearing themselves 
sing. 


II. 


I. Choice 


a. 


. The song that 


When choosing a song for a 
kindergarten group, it is very 
wise to keep in mind that it 
should be simple and short 
and definitely attractive in 
melody and subject matter. 


. Very often long and grand 


sounding songs cause frustra- 
tion and the joy that should 
be experienced in singing 
flies right out the window. 


. Bear in mind when choosing a 


song that it should be one 
with a worthwhile story or 
message. 


is chosen 
should be correlated with the 
main subject that is being 
taught at the same time, 
such as the community, the 
farm, health or nature study, 
etc. 


. A song of one verse is always 


more easily learned and con- 
sequently more enjoyed. 


Procedure. 


a. Before a teacher attempts to 


teach her song, she should be 


Il. 


able to sing it without refer- 
ring to the text book. 

. Her voice must be clear and 
pleasant. 

c. The words must be distinctly 
pronounced. 


. She must sing the song many 


times before the children are 
asked to join in. 


. The group must be relaxed 


and the teacher must refrain 
from scolding during a sing- 
ing session. 


. One child may be asked to 


help the teacher sing the 
song. 

Invite two or three more 
children to sing the song with 
the teacher. 


.Never fail to praise the 


effect. 


. The last step in the teaching 


procedure is to invite the 
whole group to sing. 


Result. 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d 


The group is now ready to 
hear the song on the piano. 
The song must be sung with a 
singing accompaniment only. 
The piano must never drown 
out the voices. 


. It is a good idea to have the 


children whistle the melody 
with the piano or clapping 
softly with the singing. 


. Low humming to the melody 


brings about a good singing 
tone, 


As I Was Walking Down the Street 


As I was walking down the street, 
A funny man I chanced to meet. 
He wore a hat ten inches tall, 
And had no socks nor shoes at all. 


His suit was green as summer grass, 
With spots of silver, gold, and brass. 
His shirt was red. His tie was 


yellow. 
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IRENE U. HARTWELL 


day,” 


you? 


He was a most unusual fellow. 


But his eyes were so kind and his 
smile so gay 


As he lifted his hat and said, ‘‘Good- 


That I smiled right back and said, 
“How do you do?” 


And I liked him a lot. Now, wouldn’t 
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The Champlain Monument 


In Quebec 


“with Don and Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“Here we are at the border!” 
announced Mr. Allen to the delight 
of Don and Ruth who, from the 
back seat, had been eagerly antici- 
pating their first glimpse of Canada. 
“We are now passing by the Ameri- 
can Customs House you see there on 
the left hand side of the road. We 


will have to stop at the Canadian ° 


Customs House here on the right,” 
continued the children’s uncle as he 
parked the car. 

“What a neat-looking building 
with flowers in front of it!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Allen. 

“Here comes a boy in a blue 
uniform right up to our car — 


wonder what he wants,” whispered 
Ruth to Don. 

“There are other fellows dressed 
in blue moving about all the parked 
cars,” replied her brother. “Oh, 
Uncle Jim is going into the building 
with our blue boy! I'd like to have a 
suit like that.’’ The crowd in front 
of the Customs House was so quiet 
that the children were talking in 
whispers without realizing it. 
Amused, Mrs. Allen was a quiet 
observer. A few of the women 
appeared to be quite excited; some 
of the men were apparently bored. 

“You got back sooner than I 
expected,”’ she said as her husband 


took his place at the wheel and they 
hurried away toward Montreal. 

“Canadian Customs officers are 
very courteous and efficient; that 
speeds up matters considerably. 
Fifty-one miles to Montreal; we'll 
be there before we realize it.” 

“Just over the border and how 
different the country is. Purple 
vetch and white clover in the fields; 
the feathery white of meadow rue 
and the heavenly blue of the chicory 
blossoms along the waysides! I shall 
never forget the beauty of this.”’ 

“T can smell the white clover,” 
said Ruth. “What are those little 
trees we keep seeing along the 
way?” 

“Those are poplars — and, oh, 
children, look, at the phlox and 
bluebells of Scotland — how beau- 
tiful!”’ 

“It seems that there is more blue 


sky here than in the United States,”’ 
observed Don. 


“Whenever I’ve been in any part 
of Canada I’ve noticed that, too,” 
answered Uncle Jim. “It makes me 
feel so small. Look over there — 
men are cutting grass with scythes. 
You’ve probably never seen that 
before. And, in the field across the 
way, a woman is hoeing. See that 
church spire ahead and roofs of 


metal — to me they always say 
“Canada’.” 
“Here we go winding around 


between flat fields of grain with 
purple vetch and red ¢élover all 
along; and there a whole field of 
blue chicory. How glad I am that 
we are here in July!” 

“Oh, what a great big steel bridge 
ahead!” called out Don. 

“That is the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge where we pay toll; then we 
will be in Montreal.” 

The Allens were so eager to see 
Quebec City that after a short rest 
and lunch they decided to go on 
their way and spend a few days in 
Montreal on the return trip. Mon- 
treal is the largest French-speaking 
city in the world. 

All the public signs in Montreal 
and along the way to Quebec are 
lettered in both French and English. 

“Being bilingual must be quite 
expensive for a country,” said Mr. 
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Allen, as Don and Ruth tried to read 
the signs printed in French above 
and English below. 

E’cole Arret 

School Stop 

Lentement E’tats—Unis 

Slow United States 
As they drove along through the 

Province to the city of Quebec the 
Allens noticed many different and 
interesting things: 

In almost every yard piles of 
wood cut for the fire. 

Old-time rakes used for haying. 
One horse pulling the rake. 

Many unpainted buildings. 

Telephone poles lower than 
those in the United States. Cana- 
dians do not creosote their tele- 
phone poles. 

No television aeriels. 

Rocks piled up to serve as 
fences. Huge piles of rocks in the 
middle of fields, and rocks around 
many of the trees. 


Ste. Famille Church in the Island of Orleans 
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And old stone quarry. 

Much grazing. 

Many white birch trees. 

Lumber stacked at the turn of 
the road. 

Fields of oats and hay; an occa- 
sional field of tobacco. 

Platforms along the way for 
cream cans. A man driving one 
horse to a cart hauling cans of 


cream. 


Two horses pulling a hay rack 
(dray). 

Hotels attached to schools and 
convents which are operated by 
nuns. 

Many people riding bicycles — 
the wheels narrower and much 
higher than ours. 

Baby buggies different from 
ours. 

Brown sheep in the fields. 

Many old rail fences. Two poles 
laid straight instead of crossed 
as ours. 


Numberless sky blue roofs om 
houses and barns. Blue roofs 
under the blue sky. They were told 
that this is the favorite color of 
the French and is called “Maria 
blue.”’ 

In cemeteries the tombstones 
very close together. 

A family riding in a carriage 
pulled by one horse. 

An old man wearing trousers 
tied below the knees. 

Windmills turning on tops of 
houses. 

A little boy.in an old fashioned 
suit with short pants and large 
sailor collar. 

Wooden lawn swings much 
larger and heavier than ours. 

A team of horses: pulling a low 
flat wagon without sides. 

Horses’ tails cut to about. one 


half the length of ‘those in the 
United States. 


The Scala Santa at StepEnne-de Beaupre’ is a copy of 
the one in Rome. 
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Signs along the way: 
Maple Leaf Handicraft 
Socks for Sale (hand-knitted). 
Bargain socks here! 
Restaurant (English spoken) 
Gas—-45c a gallon. 
Ethyl Gas—47e a gallon. 

Many towns named for the saints 
as: 

St. Maurice 

St. Genevieve de Bastian 

St. Eulalie 

St. Raphael 

St. Louis-de-France. 
Hotels with interesting names: 

Hotel Manoir Antic 

Villa de Champlain 

Chateau de blois 

Hotel Jaques Cartier 

Villa D’Autray 

Chateau Berthelet 

From fifty miles north of Mon- 
treal no signs telling the distance 
between cities. 

The Laurentian Hills touching 
the clouds. 

By five o'clock the youngsters 
were practically begging for food 
and their aunt and uncle, although 
bent on reaching the city of Quebec 
before dark, were exhausted; and 
knew that time out for dinner now 
would make the last lap of the 
journey more enjoyable. So they 
stopped at a hotel and asked if they 
could be served soon. 

“Dinner is ready to be served,” 
a French waitress said clearly in 
{nglish. They wondered if those 
were the only English words she 
had learned or if she had gone off 


For two nights the Allens had a tower room in the Chateau Frontenac. 


duty at this time; for not again did 
they hear any English spoken in 
this French hotel. 

After sitting at the table for an 
interminable length of time, it 
seemed to Don and Ruth, a French 
girl who apparently could not under- 
stand a word of English appeared 
to take their orders. 

“Just at this moment I wish I had 
chosen to study French instead of 
Spanish in college,’ murmured Mrs. 
Allen, for none of them could under- 
stand the waitress. Finally, she re- 
appeared with a menu written in 
English and the Allens pointed to 
the choice of dinners. Don ordered 
his dessert as well as the main 
course. Imagine the look on his face 
when, after the dinners had been 
set before the other members of his 
family, he was given dessert only! 
In vain did his uncle and aunt try to 
explain to the waitress that he was 


Quebec is a bit of Old France. 


to have a dinner like theirs first. 
It proved impossible to get her to 
comprehend; so the others shared 
their dinners with Don. However, 
this was the only eating place they 
found in Canada where English 
was not fluently spoken and under- 
stood. 

At seven-thirty when they were 
near Quebec City Aunt Helen ex- 
claimed, ““What a beautiful sunset! 
It is lighting up all the trees tinting 
them red and orange. Never have I 
seen a sunset of such marvelous 
beauty!” 

‘And the moon is out at the same 
time — how wonderful!’ Ruth was 
as thrilled as her aunt. 

A turn in the road and the Allens 
had their first view of Quebec. 

“What a_ skyline!’ This time 
Uncle Jim was struck with the 
beauty of the scene ahead. “The 
skyline is more interesting than any 
other I’ve seen except, of course, 
New York; but, it’s almost as lovely 
as that! We are now entering the 
only walled city in North America.”’ 

“What narrow twisting streets, 
what curious-looking houses set at 
haphazard angles. Quebec is really a 
city of hills and the little streets 
seem to turn and twist; and double 
back up the hills. [I’ve read that 
when these streets were first built 
they were the quickest way to get 
from Madeleine’s house to Pierre’s. 
It was just a path, at first, but 
gradually became known as “Rue 
Madeleine.’ French people like to 
name their streets after the saints, 
so this street finally was called 
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‘Rue Ste. Madeleine’. A large ma- 
jority of the streets of Quebec have 
the names of saints. But, I’d better 
stop talking and keep my eyes on 
this steep, narrow, winding street. 
It’s very difficult driving here. I’m 
glad the traffic is moving so slowly.” 

“This slow-moving traffic gives 
the impression of a restful and 
leisurely city. I have heard that 
Quebec is a quiet place, just as 
French provincial towns are quiet; 
and if is a French provincial town 
different from the others in only one 
way — that it is in Canada instead 
of France.” 

“Oh, then we’re seeing a French 
city without going to France!” 
Ruth was elated. 

“Even better than that; we’re 
seeing a bit of Old France. Dr. Davis 
told me before we left home that a 
delegate from France who was 
visiting Quebec said, “This is old 
France; ours is the new. This is 
France of the seventeenth century.’ 
Dr. Davis said that they still have 
the steep cobblestone road to Lower 
Town where very few changes have 
been made in the buildings. In other 
countries old buildings are torn 
down to make room for the new. But 
in Quebec, the old buildings are left 
and the new ones built at different 
places.” 

“I wonder if that’s the Chateau 
Frontenac,” interrupted Don. “It 
looks like an old castle.” 

“It must be — and you're right; 
turreted and spired it looks more 
like the pictures of castles of me- 
diaeval France that I’ve seen in 
history books, than like a_ hotel. 


Only, of course, it’s much larger 
than the castles of France. Notice its 
smoothly-rounded towers and _ its 
weather-beaten brown and green 
roofs.”’ “Do you suppose it will look 
so old inside?”’ wondered Mrs. Allen, 
sighing from weariness. “I’m ex- 
hausted, but it’s a relief to know we 
have room reservations there for 
two nights. Then we'll go to the 
Manoir De La Terrasse which is 
nearby, on Rue Laporte, and much 
less expensive. Just now a_ bed 
anywhere would be most welcome.” 

The Allens were surprised that the 
interior of the Chateau was so very 
modern. Don and Ruth were wide- 
eyed as the elevator whisked them 
up to their tower room. 

“Oh, look away down there — 
people are riding in two-wheeled 
carts pulled by horses,’ exclaimed 
Don. 

“Those are caleches, first imported 
from France three hundred years 
ago. They and the victorias, along 
with the observation trams, help 
tourists see Quebec more easily. 
Down there where you see the 
calechessis the Place d’Armes with 
its fountain and monument to faith. 
Nearby is the monument to Cham- 
plain (founder of Quebec), while, 
over there along the heights border- 
ing the Saint Lawrence, runs 
Dufferin Terrace where the coffee 
shop of the Chateau Frontenac is. 
And that Coffee Shop interests me 
most just now; let’s go there now 
and leave all the sights for morning.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m hungry as a bear,” 
said Don. “But, tomorrow I want to 
ride in one of those caleches.”’ 


Before going back to their hotel 
room the Allen family walked to the 
Governor’s Garden and talked about 
the monuments to Wolfe and Mont- 
calm — one the victor, the other the 
conquered; but, both famous. The 
youngsters wanted to try out the 
most interesting boardwalk in the 
world — Dufferin Terrace, but that 
was postponed for the following 
evening. Most boardwalks are at the 
seaside, but this one hangs high 
above the bank of the river. As you 
walk along it you can see the 
Laurentian Hills which are said to 
be the oldest mountains in the world, 
the St. Lawrence River, of course, 
and the rustic, misty island of 
Orleans. You may pace up and down 
the boardwalk with the crowd or sit 
on one of the green benches near the 
band stand. When the band begins 
to play groups of young people 
below the pagoda play games to the 
music. 

The night was a bit chilly, even 
though it was July, and Don and 
Ruth were glad to snuggle into bed 
under soft, downy blankets. From 
below they heard strange, foreign 
voices and snatches of a French 
song; the chimes of a cathedral; and 
the deep, husky call of boats on the 
St. Lawrence River. 

The next morning before the 
grown-ups were awake the children 
were at the windows of their tower 
room watching the busy life of the 
river and its shores below. They 
could see the red-roofed buildings of 
the Canada Steamship Lines and 
the little ferry boats scurrying 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Cascades of the zoo near Quebec, which the Allens 


visited 
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Spring Babies 
Peep, Peep, Peep, Peep! 
Quack, Quack, Quack, Quack! 
Yellow ducks and baby chick 
With stripes on its back. 
Little calves, colts and lambs 
Walk and jump and run 

In the grassy meadow, 


Having lots of fun. 


HATCHING CHICKENS 


It is most interesting and not too difficult 
to hatch a brood of chickens in the classroom. 
There are several varieties of quiet motherly 
hens which adapt themselves readily to the 
children. Buffcochin and Plymouth Rock are 
among this number. Leghorn hens are too 
excitable for this purpose. 


Children delight in finding a suitable box or 
carton, filling it with grass or straw and care- 
fully placing the eggs in the nest. Make certain 
that the eggs are fertile. 


Most hens soon become gentle enough to be 
lifted from the nest to be fed, watered and 
given a period in the yard. However a pen or 
large cage is a help. Children should be taught 
to give this care at a regular time each day. 
Explain why gravel must be included in the 
diet. If possible the hen should be given a dust 
bath every few days. Explain that dust suffo- 
cates any lice the hen may have. 


When handled gently, eggs can be fre- 
quently examined by the children. Make a 
calendar and check off each day of the three 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


weeks. Frequently on the 19th or 20th day 
some of the baby chicks squirm about and can 
be felt by the hand holding the egg. 


Watch for the first chipped shell. Hold 
this egg to the ear of each child. Children can 
scarcely restrain their excitement when the 
chickens really hatch. The writer has gone 
through this experience with children many 
times, always with success. 


VISIT TO A FARM 


If possible visit a farm and see the animals 
first hand. If this is impossible, pictures are the 
best substitutes. Display pictures of mare and 
colt, cow and calf, ewe and lamb, goose and 
gosling, duck and duckling. Teach each name. 
Many games can be developed as: “I am a 
gosling — what is my mother’s name?” Child 
who answers first may ask next question. 


Make two columns, one of mother, one of 
baby but not arranged correctly. Children 
draw a line from mother to proper baby, as 

Mare calf 
Cow colt 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


April = \ 

\ 


In our garden, brother \ Vy} 


Rakes, digs and hoes; 
Father runs the tractor \ 


Making deep straight rows. 


Clouds bring sudden showers, 


Thunder rumbles near; 
Soon rain drops stop falling, 


And the sun shines bright and clear. 


SIGNS OF APRIL little plant roots can grow down to develop 
strong plants. 

April days are growing longer and warmer. Garden soil, too, must be loosened down 
Sudden showers come frequently, heavy rains deep. This is done by spading. Then the surface 
often last all day or night; wild flowers bloom; ground must be raked or hoed to make the 
farmers prepare soil for crops and gardens are —_ earth fine for the small seeds. After each heavy 
planted; young animals are born; birds build rain the surface packs and should be loosened 
nests. These things vary in different localities. with a hoe. 


CHOOSING SEED WHAT PLANTS NEED 


The farmer chooses his seed with great Garden plants need good soil, air, water 

care. Only the best ears of corn are selected. and sunshine. Fertilizers contain plant food. 

The same care is taken with wheat, oats and ‘These are frequently spread around the little 

rye seed. plants. Water is often needed during hot dry 
Garden seed must be good also. Mother weather. 

looks through her seed catalogs and decides 

what kind she wishes to send for. She wants PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 

large, smooth tomatoes, beets, carrots, and Who had a garden last summer? Tell us 

potatoes. Some kinds are early and some are  ghout it. 

late. Usually a part of each is selected. 


Who plans to have a garden this summer? 
How many helped mother with her gar- 
PREPARING THE SOIL den? What did you do? 


A tractor is a large machine run by a | ‘ 
motor somewhat like the motor of an automo- SEED CATALOGS 


bile. It digs down into the hard earth of the Examine seed catalogs. Choose vegetables 
field and makes the soil loose and soft so that and flowers for imaginary gardens. 
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FAIR TRIAL 


That you may better understand the meaning 
of the words — “A Fair Trial by Jury,”’ Iam going 
to tell you the story of how it all happened: 


It was on the evening of November 26, 1933, 
when a group of men, called the lynching party — 
smashed into a jail at San Jose, Califor: ‘a, to 
capture a man whom they said kidnaped the 
Hart boy. The mob grew more angry by the min- 
ute. They got the sheriff and beat him. In their 
frenzy, they almost forgot what the kidnaper 
really looked like — they beat the jail doors 
down, and on and on they rushed through the 
halls of the jail. They spied a prisoner and shout- 
ed, ‘*That’s him all right.’’ But the prisoner kept 
shouting, “‘I am innocent. You have the wrong 
man.”’ This made no difference to the mob. They 
yelled, “‘Give him the works!’ Then the fellow 
with the rope in his hand said, ‘*That isn’t him. 
You got the wrong man.” And then, came the 
day in court. And the prisoner asked, “I got a 
chance, haven’t I?’? And his lawyer answered, 
**Boy, you are innocent here until they can prove 


you are guilty. This is America.”’ 


Yes, that was in America, where the prisoner 
is innocent until he is proved guilty in fact and by 
law. That is America, where a writ of habeas 
corpus issued from the court compels the jailer 
to bring the prisoner before the judge to be told 
what he’s accused of and how much money he 
must put up for bail to be set free. Yes, from our 
Bill of Rights — the Fifth Amendment, we find 
these words, *‘A person shall not be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of 
law.”’’ This is America, where no judge may say, 
isn’t an important person. We'll 
set the trial a year from today.”’ Mr. B’s lawyer 
knows that both our federal and state constitu- 


tions, demand a speedy trial without excessive 
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Our Freedoms 


Fair Trial 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


bail. And the principle set forth in our Bill of 
Rights clearly prevents punishment before trial. 
On the day of the trial — in this, our America — 
the unimportant man enters a court room with 
his friends and relatives, reporters from the 
press, for this is a public trial. He is represented 


by his counsel, whose job it is to protect him. 


Thus briefly are the principles of justice that 
surround a fair trial. The most important of 
these are: the writ of habeas corpus, the right to 


trial by jury, and the protection of counsel. 


FROM WHENCE DID THESE PRINCIPLES 
COME 


It is indeed a long story. In the earliest time of 
primitive man, instead of a trial by jury for the 
accused, battle lines were drawn and hundreds 
fought and died to avenge an injustice. This was 


called vendetta warfare. 


The ancient tribes of Israel depended upon the 
courts of the temple to do justice according to the 
will of Jehovah. The story is told that the King 
of Samaria demanded a vineyard owned by Na- 
both. But Naboth refused to sell the inheritance 
of his fathers. Because of this act, not only was 
Naboth stoned to death, but his children suf- 
fered as well. Later came the law! The parents 
shall not be put to death for the children, and 
the children shall not be put to death for the 
parents; each man shall be put to death for his 


own crime.”’ 


Many of the principles in our Constitution 
came from the Jews — that trials be public; that 
the accused be given liberty to make his defense; 
that the accused shall not be compelled to testify 
against himself. 
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THE GREEK LAWS 


The laws of the Greeks were few and simple. 
Greek democracy introduced the first juries of 
the people. It was the famous Greek, Socrates, 
who said, **The judge does not sit here to grant 
justice as a favor, but to decide the truth.” In 
these words, Socrates, speaking four hundred 
years before Christ, expressed a high ideal of our 


jury trial. 


THE ROMAN LAWS 


In 450 B.C. the customs of the Romans were 
written down in Twelve Tables of the law. For 
more than six hundred years the Romans made 
steady progress in their trial methods — We take 
many of our present-day ideas from them. But, 
gradually, the people became uninterested and 
their trials were considered as an entertainment, 
It was their great leader, Marcus, who said, 
Justice is the concern of all of us. Perhaps it 
were better that we indulge ourselves less fre- 
quently at the circuses and deyote more time to 


the public welfare.”’ 


EUROPE AND THE TRIAL LAWS 


For a great many years superstitious people in 
all parts of Europe were easy victims of despots. 
Not knowing better, they accepted one scheme 
after another substituting the judgment of God 
for the reason of men. Gradually people began 
to demand facts in place of these various schemes. 
The best evidence has always been the signed 
confession of the prisoner. In the Middle Ages 
torture was the method used for getting the con- 
fession — a method known today as the third 
degree. Jeanne d’Arc was one of those who suf- 
fered trial by torture. 

During the reign of Henry II of England, we 
see the beginnings in England of trial by jury — 
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a very different kind of jury than we have today. 
But Henry II moved England forward toward 
equal justice under the law. But it wasn’t till 
1679 that Parliament asserted the right to habeas 
corpus — And by 1688, the Bill of Rights began 
to mean something in England, where the power 
of the Crown was reduced and the rights of the 


subjects were asserted. 


IN AMERICA — “WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS” 

The English Bill of Rights was the beacon light 
for the colonies in America. On the evening of 
March 5, 1770, a group of young men in Boston 
hurled a few snowballs at a British sentry in 
front of the State house. A band of soldiers 
rushed to defend the sentry. The scene was 
turned into a riot. Shots were fired by the sol- 
diers and five people fell dead. The incident was 
called the *‘Boston Massacre.”? John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy came forward to defend the rights 
of the soldiers — John Adams insisted upon a 
fair trial. Then later in June 1776 a committee of 
distinguished New World Englishmen, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman and 
Robert Livingstone paid attention to the first 
draft of the Declaration of Independence as 
drafted by its author, Thomas Jefferson. — Jef- 
ferson read it again and again — **We hold these 
truths to be... self-evident.’? A decade later, 
we carried forth the highest English ideals of 
liberty in our Constitution, particularly in our 
Bill of Rights — and our Bill of Rights was not 
signed by a king. It was enacted by representa- 
tives of the people. 

Justice for all? For Indians? For Negroes? For 
Orientals? For the poor? Recent history unfolds 
the story of the struggle to make real those words 
of Lincoln “‘that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 
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A. 


B. 


MEANINGS 


Can you give the meanings for the following? 
1. Habeas Corpus 7. Torture Method 
2. Fair Trial 8. Third Degree 
3. Speedy Trial 9, Bill of Rights 
4. Magna Carta 10. Protection of Counsel 
5. Vendetta warfare 11. Public Trial 
6. Boston massacre 12. Excessive Bail 

12. We Hold These Truths 
Can you give three reasons for a fair trial? 
Can you give three reasons for a speedy trial? 
Can you give three reasons for a public trial? 
State three ways in which counsel may protect 


the offender. 


Can you name any countries that still practice 


‘the torture method” as a means of getting in- 
formation? 


DRAMATIZATION: 


1. Can you dramatize the story of the lynching 
at San Jose, California prison? 

2. Can you dramatize the events of the trial 
of an unimportant man? 

3. Can you dramatize the story of the King 
of Samaria and Naboth? 

4. Can you dramatize the events that took 
place in the Boston Massacre? 

5. Can you dramatize John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy as they give the British soldiers a fair 
trial? 

6. Can you dramatize Thomas Jefferson read- 
ing the first draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 


A TEST — ANSWER “YES” or 


1. The prisoner at San Jose, California prison 
was found quilty. Yes—No 
2. A prisoner in America is innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty. Yes—No 
3. Habeas Corpus compels the jailer to bring 
the prisoner before the courts. Yes—No 
4. A person shall not be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law. 


Yes—No 
5. An important man only has his counsel. 
Yes—No 
6. Henry II introduced trial by jury in 
England. Yes—No 


7. Many of the principles of our Constitution 

come from the old Jewish law. Yes—No 

8. Jeanne d’Arec suffered trial by torture. 
Yes—No 


Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


E. 


D. FINDING AND REPORTING 


Can you find information on the following 
and report to class? 

1. Can you find the story of Jeanne d’Are and 
report details of her trial? 

2. What dominant facts in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln prove he believed in “‘Justice for all?” 
3. Can you prove that a poor man without 
sufficient money to pay counsel can secure 
free legal aid? 

4. Can you find any facts about the great 
criminal lawyer, Clarence Darrow? Why was 
he called ‘‘the defender of penniless people?”’ 
5. Can you find information on Frederick 
Howe, once commissioner of immigration at 
Ellis Island? Can you show how he tried to 
uphold the principles of justice? 

6. Can you show how General Dean’s recent 
imprisonment proves that the torture method 
‘still exists??? What was the form of torture? 


COMPLETION TEST: 


Complete each statement with a word or 


picture: 


1. A lynching nearly took place at San Jose 


2. Habeas Corpus forces the jailer to bring the 
prisoner before the 


eee 


3. Our Bill of Rights clearly prevents punish- 
ment before 


4. Instead of trial by jury, primitive man 
practiced 


5. Each unimportant man has the right to 


6. The ancient tribes of Israel depended upon 
the courts of the Temple to do 


7. Thomas Jefferson drafted our famous 


CAN YOU DRAW: 


1. Can you draw a picture of the Boston 
Massacre? 

2. Can you show the lynching party at San 
Jose prison? 

3. Can you show the public trial of an unim- 
portant man? 

4. Can you show the primitive battle lines 
practicing vendetta warfare? 

5. Can you picture the trial of Jeanne d’Arc? 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Flora V. Shoemaker / 


rabbit vase beet 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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LAZY BUCK FADOZAH’S BIG TOP 


Circus Day 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The circus is coming to town 
With its lovable laughable clown 
And its big brown bears 


‘And its tigers bold 


And all the monkeys 

A cage can hold 

With zebras and elephants too 
A hippity hop kangaroo 

With galloping horses 

And wiggling seals 

And a gay old calliope 


Bursting with squeals. 
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Marguerite Gode 


A Circus Game 


If you will look at the picture 
below you will see the travelling 
circus tent that belongs to a clown 
named Lazy Buck Fadozah. In 
this tent animals are housed. See 
how many you can discover by 
forming the names from the letters 
on the sign. A letter may be used 
more than once. 


(Here are some of these circus 
performers.) 


Bear Camel 

Seal Zebra 

Monkey Rhinocerous 
Elephant Hippopotamus 
Tiger Lion 

Pony Dog 

Giraffe Donkey 


Kangaroo Bison 


Llama 
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ACT I 
Characters: 
Molly Paul 
Russell Mary Lou 
Sandra Bernard 
Miss Johnson, the _ school 
dietician. 


Scene: As the scene opens in 
the school cafeteria, the chil- 
dren are sitting at a table. There 
is a counter and above it are the 
following signs: 


BREAKFAST SPECIAL 
Chocolate Malted 
Chocolate Doughnut 
Chocolate Eclair 


LUNCHEON SPECIAL 
Three Hot Dogs with Mustard 
and Pickles 
Banana Split 
Chocolate Cake 


SUPPER SPECIAL 
Spaghetti By the Yard, As Much 
As You Can Eat 
Chocolate Ice Cream Soda 
Butterscotch Pecan Pie 


Molly: (Reads “Breakfast Spe- 
cial” aloud.) You know, that food 
sounds good. My mother and the 
doctor both say that too much 
chocolate is bad for my complex- 
ion, but I don’t believe them. I 
love chocolate so, that’s the menu 
I'll choose. 

Russell: Not for me, gang. That 
luncheon special appeals to me. 
Imagine, banana split and chocolate 
cake, too. Of course I don’t think 


Choosing That Menu 


An April Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


that three hot dogs would be enough 
for me, but perhaps all that mustard 
and pickle will help a little. 

Sandra: I think I’ll go along with 
Molly. I never did have a chocolate 
eclair for breakfast, but I don’t see 
what time has to do with what you 
put into your stomach. 

Paul: Personally I think spaghetti 
is out of this world. I’ve never 
eaten a yard of it at one time, but 
right now I bet I could make three 
yards look sick. 

Mary Lou: That butterscotch 
pecan pie sounds good to me. My 
mother says cream is fattening, but 
after all, we can’t starve to death, 
can we? 

Bernard: I'll settle for the lunch- 
eon special and now that we’ve made 
our choices, what about giving our 
orders? It’s funny no one is around 
here. All signs and no food. That’s 
the worst gyp I ever saw. There’s 
certainly something funny about 
those signs. They’ve never given 
us these nice menus before. 

(Just then Miss Johnson, the 
dietician, appears.) 

Miss Johnson: I’ve been watching 
you children as you studied these 
terrible menus. I’m sure you're 
most disgusted at such outrageous 
foods. 

Molly: But, Miss Johnson, do 
you mean that these aren’t — that 
— that — we can’t — that — 

Miss Johnson: Why certainly, I 
thought you knew. We’ve put these 
signs here to show you children a 
diet that if used, would make you 
all sick in a matter of a few hours. 


Russell: You mean I can’t have 
that luncheon special? Oh this is 
terrible. 

Sandra: And that breakfast spe- 
cial did sound so good. 

Miss Johnson: (laughs) (As she 
turns to go, she says) Come back 
here at lunch time this noon and 
you'll be served the proper foods 
for growing children. See, I have 
the signs right here. (She shows the 
luncheon menus:) 


I. 


Soup 
Creamed Chicken On Toast 
Large Glass of Milk 
Big Ripe Red Apple 
(or) 2. 
Mashed Potatoes 
Slice of Ham 
Carrots 
Milk 
Tapioca Pudding 


(The children look at these menus 
in disgust and as the Act ends, say,) 
We still like to eat what we want to 
eat. 

Never mind vitamins, just some- 
thing sweet. 

Let’s go and buy the stuff we choose. 

Never mind if we gain or lose. 

Hurrah, we'll be off with the bell 
at noon. 

We'll be filled with goodies pretty 
soon. 


End of Act I. 
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ACT II. 
Characters: 

The same as in Act I. 

Scene: Back in the cafeteria 
supposedly after the children 
have been out to eat the food 
they wanted. As the scene opens, 
Molly is speaking. 

Molly: (She is holding on to her 
head.) Oh, my head. Why should a 
chocolate malted and a chocolate 
eclair make my head ache so? I’m 
afraid it’s going to burst any mo- 
ment. 

Russell: If anyone mentions hot 
dogs and banana splits in the same 
breath, I'll scream. No, I won’t feel 
able to scream. How did we ever 
get into this? 

Sandra: It’s the chocolate dough- 
nut that has me down, and I’ve 
spent next week’s allowance on all 
that chocolate food. Oh, for a plain 
piece of bread. 

Paul: I shall dream of spaghetti 
tonight, that is, if I ever get to 
sleep. I might not mind the spa- 
ghetti so much if I hadn’t followed 
on with the butterscotch pecan pie. 
Gee, am I sick! 


Mary Lou: We’ve ‘surely learned 
our lesson on foods the hard way. 
I wasn’t able to stay in class this 
afternoon, and when the teacher 
said to come in here for awhile, I 
felt worse. 

Bernard: They shouldn’t have put 
all those ideas into our heads, any- 
way. I would have come in here at 
noon like I always do and eaten 
soup, but now, oh (holding on to 
his stomach), I never want any food 
again. 

(Miss Johnson comes in at this 
point.) 

Miss Johnson: Well, my dears, I 
missed you in the cafeteria this 
noon, Did you decide to go home for 
lunch? 

Molly: We — er — we er — went 
somewhere else. 

Miss Johnson: A change is nice 
for everyone. Did you get what you 
wanted? 

Russell: That’s the trouble, Miss 
Johnson, we had what WE wanted 
to eat, but not what we should want 
to eat. 

Sandra: We’ve found out there’s 
quite a difference. I know now what 


Gates Ajar 
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PLA YLET — For Nine Charac- 
ters 4 Girls — 5 Boys. One scene. 
Characters: 


Uncle Sam — familiar costume 
—Cap and whiskers. 


1 Girl 1 Boy 
Holland Holland 
National costume or flags 

Girl Boy 
Siberia Siberia 
National costume or flags 
Girl Boy 
Ireland Ireland 
National costume or flags 
Girl Boy 
Africa Africa 


National costume or flags 


Where flags are carried to repre- 
sent countries they are left outside 
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the gate when Uncle Sam accepts 
the emigrant. 

Arrange platform with double 
swinging gates in mid-center facing 
front, the word AMERICA on rear 
wall from over the gate. 

Performers enter from outside on 
chalked-in walkway. 

Curtain rises on Uncle Sam stand- 

ing inside the gates (facing audience) 
— looks to right side, strokes his 
whiskers, looks to left — speaks 
slowly: 
With friendly hand and loving eye 
For years I’ve watched them come, 
New emigrants from foreign land 
To seek with me a home. 

Enter couple from Holland. Slow- 
ly they approach the gate — bow to 
Uncle Sam, — speak in unison: 

We come from Holland—happy land 


they mean by a balanced diet. I’m 
so dizzy I can hardly get my bal- 
ance, when I stand. 

Miss Johnson: Well, it doesn’t 
mean quite that, but I guess you 
people have learned the importance 
of the right food the wrong way. 

Paul: I never thought spaghetti 
was so hard to swallow. I spent all 
my money on that and on butter- 
scotch pie so didn’t have enough 
for a soda to wash it down. 

Miss Johnson: Paul, you should 
feel lucky that you didn’t. A soda 
would have finished you for sure. 

Mary Lou: If you don’t mind, 
I’d rather not discuss food any more. 
I just want to go home and lie 
down and here’s hoping my mother 
gives me crackers and milk for 
supper. 

Bernard: You certainly know how 
to teach, Miss Johnson, but next 
time I hope we'll practice on the 
good menus and just read about the 
bad ones. 

(The play will end with a Health 
Song.) 


The End 


Of wind-mills and good cheer, 
Please (lift faces to Uncle Sam) 
won’t you ask us to come in — 

And seek contentment here. 

Uncle Sam eyes the couple — 
peeps under the little girl’s Dutch 
bonnet — inspects the boy’s wooden 
shoes (or inspects flags) looks at 
their hands — speaks: 

Nice strong hands — come in. 

Opens the gate — beckons them 
to enter — motions them to right 
side of platform within the gates. 

Couple from Siberia enter — 
slowly approach the gate — bow to 
Uncle Sam — speak in unison: 
From bleak Siberia we come 
And earnestly we pray, 

That we may find beyond this gate 
A friendly home today. 

Uncle Sam looks at their hands — 
(strokes his whiskers) speaks: 
Guess you’ve had it pretty hard, 

over in Siberia. 
Come in, children. 
Motions Siberia to enter and 
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stand on left side. 
Enter couple from Ireland. They 

slowly approach the gate, bow to 

Uncle Sam — speak in unison: 

Of course you know by just one 
glance, we come from the emerald 
isle. 

Girl pins a shamrock on Uncle 
Sam’s coat. Uncle Sam _ smiles. 
(Girl and boy turn faces to audience) 

That turned the trick. (Turns 
back to face Uncle Sam). 

May we come in and rest a little 
while? 

Uncle Sam smilingly inspects the 


newcomers — pinches the girl’s 
cheek — slaps the boy on the 
shoulders — speaks: 


There’s always room in America 


I 
Inside of me is a long piece of lead. 
I carry a rubber upon my head. 
I leave a trail of curves as I caper, 
When you use me to write upon 

paper. 

What am I? 

II 
I may be in bottles. 
I may be in jars. 
Or squares in boxes. 
Don’t use me on cars 


I may be any color. 
Don’t get me on your clothes! 
Keep brushes from your face, 
Or you may smudge your nose! 
What am I? 

I may hang on the schoolroom wall. 
My face won’t smile or frown at all. 
My pendulum swings to and fro. 
Tick — tock, tick — tock, tick-tock 

I go. 

What am I> 

IV 
You may use me on the blackboard 
Which fastens on the wall. 
But I'll break in many pieces 
If you should let me fall, 
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for another fine boy and girl like 
you. 

Open the gates (Motions the chil- 
dren to enter and take their places 
right side first couple.) 

Enter Africa — slowly approaches 
the gate — bows to Uncle Sam — 
speak in unison: 

From Africa, kind sir, we came 
Because we've heard this place 
(points to lettered word) 
Provides for man a happy home 
Despite his creed or race. 

Uncle Sam inspects the new- 
comers; notes their strong black 
hands — speaks: 

Ours is a land of hope, opportun- 
ity and happiness (opens the gates). 
Come in, children. (Motions Africa 


Things We Find in the Schoolroom 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


I may be any color. 

More often I am white. 

If you get me on your clothes, 
You'll be a sorry sight. 

What am I? 


I may be heavy or light as can be. 

Inside my covers some words you 
may see. 

I may have some pictures with colors 

«gay. 

But you must not read me ALL day! 

What am I? 


VI 


My top is made of wood, as smooth 
as can. be. 

You keep books, pencils and papers 
in me. 

My legs are metal and stand on the 
floor. 

You sit on the seat. I'll tell you no 
more. 


What am I? 


Vil 


Children in the play school 
Think I am just grand. 
They paint with their fingers, 
All five on each hand. 


to enter gate and take place left of 
Siberia. 

Uncle Sam (eyes the group) — 
speaks solemnly: 

You’re sure you want to become 
an American citizen and live among 
Americans? 

(Emigrants nod.) 

Uncle Sam: Very well; raise your 
right hand and solemnly repeat 
after me: 

(With Uncle Sam leading and the 
performers repeating, they say in 
turns) 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to 
the Republic for which it stands; one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


CURTAIN 


They like my bright colors. 
They scribble and smear. 
Then show them to mother, 
Who says, ““You’re a dear.” 
What am I? 

Vill 
Children bring us to the school room. 
Teacher puts us in the vase. 
Children are so very happy, 
When the smiles light up her face. 
What am I? 

IX 
There may be a sandwich or a hard- 

boiled egg, 

There may be a cookie or a chicken 


leg. 
There may be an apple or celery to 
crunch. 
A sack may hold this school day .... 
ANSWERS 
I Pencil 
II Water colors or paint 
III Clock 
IV Chalk 


VI School desk 

VII Finger paints 

VIII Flowers for teacher 
TX =Lunch 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


Meg likes the flowers she sees in a neighbor’s Peg sees some pretty flowers blooming in a 

garden. She walks into their garden and helps neighbor’s yard. She wishes she might have one 

herself to a bouquet without asking permission. to give to her Grandmother. She asks the neigh- 
bor lady if she may pick one. The lady is happy 
to share her flowers with Peg. 


Rupsisn 


Meg carelessly scatters trash along the sidewalk Peg carefully drops all papers and refuse into 
in the Park. She doesn’t remember to use the the big trash can. She is helping to keep her 
container which has been placed along the wa! . Community clean and beautiful. 

for such things. 
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BOB DISOBEYS HIS MASTER I. Dyer Kuenstler 


"Come here, 


4, 
Stay away from\ Se 
my babies, or 


you'll be sorry3" 


"Don't come a 
step nearer. 
I'm warning 


"Phew!! Now you'll have to be 

- > /f scrubbed in the lake. Even then 
<> > - | Ma won't let you in the house 

that smell wears off 
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Bob! What do it, if you 
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A SPR'NG POSTER 


This finished 
Piece will 
Stand up if 


two or three whi Orange feet and 
Small pieces . - Cut the three Pleces 
of paper Tike then put them together 
the sample like the small cut 
below are cut Shows after they - 
Tom heavy paper are and 
and pasted back | cut out. 

bf the duck’s feet 


Put paste 
here and fasten to the 


Color the boy’s suit and hat 
green, his collar and cuffs leave 
white ,the tie yellow, Shoes 
brown and socks green. The 

harness and wheel. 
barrow bright tea. 

The wheel yellow 

with a red center. 


After the cart and 

boy are colored and 

cut out paste the 

cart to the boyag 

the dotted line. 
Cut the dotted Tine 
on the goose’s wing 
and slip the 
harness and shaft 
of the cart through 
it and paste a small 
piece of paper acre 
the back to hold it 
in place. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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SPRINGTIME IN SWITZERLAND Violet Moore Higgins 


ALL WINTER 
THE GOATS, 
LONG-HORN AND 
BLACK-FACE, LIVED 
INA SHED BY PETERS 
VALLEY HOME. 
NOW THET ARE IN 
THE MOUNTAIN MEAD OWS 
To FEED ON FRESH 
GREEN GRASS. 
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FOLD UNDER TO HELP-THE SCREEN STAND 
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A SCREEN POSTER 
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HELGA GOES ALONG 

To HELP, AND FINDS ON 

TIME To KNIT; 
EACH GOAT WEARS A 

BELL To HEKP FIND 

THEM AT SUNSET 

WHEN THE CHILDREN 

“TAKE THEM BACK To 

THE VALLEY 


Y -| a 
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Foro UNDER TO KELP THE ScReEN 
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Helen Strimple 


SAFETY POSTER 


DO NOT PLAY 
IN THE STREETS 
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BIRDS and ANIMALS of TROPICAL AMERICA PUZZLE iI. Dyer Kuenstler 
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FIND — a coati-mundi, a macaw (parrot) '— another toucan, two tapirs, two armadillos, a sloth, a jaguar and an- 
other ant-bear. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


The Legislative Assembly of the District of Columbia on August 3, 
1871, adopted the seal of the District. “The device to the left of the 
figure, looking at its face appears a sunrise. Back of the eagle's wing is 
a barrel on its side, a sheaf of wheat, and another barrel. To the right 
from the same point of view is the Capitol, with the Potomac River in 
the background. 


The legend on the scroll is “Justitia Omnibus."’ On the side of the 
book in the arms of the female figure are those of the word ‘‘Constitu- 
tion” arranged in three lines of four letters each. The left hand of the 
,. male figure rests on a fasces representing the union of the States, and 


«*his right hand on a sword. 


Motto: “Justitia Omnibus” denoting ‘Justice to All.” 
District of Columbia is frequently designated the Nation's State. 


Official Flower: American Beauty Rose. 
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A SPRING WALK Rebus Helen Strimple 
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MOTHER GREAT - 
UNCLE JOE 


Pancakes!” shouted (2 as he scooted into nisl 


“Yes, and maple syrup too!” added ve ey ?, smiling at 


and & who were visiting in his fe 


An 


“After breakfast we'll hike Through the back woods, 


said {2} ot - ! Then 
he put on his and he was 
Z 
= = 
ready to go with April’s warm Z ~ shone 


upon the new green of Li 


ad 


7 along the through the 
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L was when they returned 
home. “Look ! (7 See what we 


brought you from the YAY’. Ive learned their 


names. This is 
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STORIES 


“Look Out!” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—IIlustrated by the Author 


One BLUSTERY, showery 
day when Mrs. Goose was going 
past Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, she 
noticed a big, black umbrella over 
the vegetable stand. 

Mrs. Goose stood there, admiring 
it. Oh, how she wanted that um- 
brella! Over her, it would be as big 
as a tent; it would keep her so nice 
and dry, she thought. 

She plopped into the Grocery. 
There was a squirrel clerk there, 
sitting at the desk. 

“Good-morning,” he said. ““What 
do you wish today? I saw you, look- 
ing at our good fresh vegetables. 
Shall it be onions, or carrots?” 

“No vegetables, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “But I would like to 
buy that big, black umbrella.” 

The squirrel clerk seemed very 
surprised. But they went out to look 
at it. 

“It seems very new,” he told 
Mrs. Goose, “and, really, I don’t 
know whether it is for sale, or not. 
I don’t see a price mark on it.” 

“Yes, here is one,” said Mrs. 
Goose, peering under the edge of the 
umbrella. “And I have just enough 
money to buy it, too. How fortu- 
nate! So here is the money — and 
I'll take the umbrella right along 
with me, please.” 

But the squirrel clerk looked 
worried. “I’m not sure that Mr. 
Gobbler meant it for sale. And he is 
not here to ask.” 


“But there is the price mark,” 
insisted Mrs. Goose. “And here is 
the money. It is all very plain. 
Give me the umbrella!” 


The squirrel clerk didn’t quite 
know what to do. He scratched his 
head, and waved his tail nervously. 
Mrs. Goose stamped her foot and 
said, “Hurry!” She looked so fierce 
and firm that he sold her the um- 
brella, on the spot. 

Now it really was too, too big for 
Mrs. Goose. The squirrel clerk had 
wanted to say so. He did say, 
“Hang on to it, tight! The wind is 
very strong. Look out!” 

“Yes, look out,” said a small 
voice from down low. It was Mr. 
Turtle. “Little and flat as I am, the 
wind almost tipped me over.” 

“Tll be all right,’ said Mrs. 
Goose. 

Then came a spatter of rain. The 
wind caught the umbrella like a 
sail, and Mrs. Goose went rushing 
along like a fire engine. She couldn't 
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stop herself. She whirled past the 
cafeteria. “Look out!’ called the 
rabbit waiter. “You'll tip over 
those empty boxes! Watch where 
you’re going!” 

Mrs. Goose couldn’t watch. She 
did tip over the boxes. She went 
headlong into them, and they fell 
down with a great clatter. But she 
rushed along. She had to! 

The wind blew her to Black Cat’s 
house. He was on his roof, trying 
to fix his weather vane so it would 
not blow down. 

“Look out there,” he called to 
Mrs. Goose. “You're going to tram- 
ple on my new tulip plants!’ 

She managed to look, and saw that 
she was headed straight for Black 
Cat’s early spring garden. One big 
goosie foot came down kerplunk on 
a little green shoot, and that was 
too bad. But the big, black um- 
brella dragged her on. 

She whirled to Mr. Pig’s house. 
He was fastening up his clothesline 
tighter. He was not going to let his 


“I would like to buy that big black umbrella,” said Mrs. Goose. 
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pink piggy pajamas and his big 
blue kitchen apron and his yellow 
shirt blow down; not he. “Look 
out!” he called. “You are going to 
run smack into my fence!”’ 

Mrs. Goose managed to pull 
away. But by this time she was 
worried. It was getting to be awful! 
Where was the blustery wind going 
to take her? She shut her eyes and 
opened her bill, and whirled along. 

She shot past Three-Ducks’ house. 
They were just going out; they wore 
their yellow raincoats. They knew 
better than to carry umbrellas, on 
such a blustery day. “Look out!” 
they quacked. “Do you want to go 
into the pond?” 

Mrs. Goose saw that she was 
headed for the pond. She didn’t 
wish to be doused with cold water. 
She gave a tremendous jerk, and 
saved herself. Then the wind veered, 
and the umbrella dragged her past 
the post-office. ; 

Tom Towser, the dog postman, 
stuck his shaggy head out of the 
window. 


“Look out; look where you're 


going!” he barked. “Oh, it’s you, 
Mrs. Goose. I might have known it. 
But you were almost hidden by 
that big umbrella. Look out!’ 
can I look out,” cried Mrs. 
Goose, “when I am going too fast; 
I can’t see? How can I look out, 
when the wind blows me along like 
a sailboat? What shall I do? How 
shall I get out of this pickle?” 


“Look out! You are going to run smack into my fence! called Mr. Pig. 


Then the wind veered again. “Oh 
good,” she thought. “Now I am 
headed for the Wild Woods. There’s 
Old Lady Owl’s house. She'll help 
me. She’ll tell me what to do.” 

Old Lady Owl saw her coming 
and went out on her little tree- 
house porch. She saw that Mrs. 
Goose was having a fast, foolish 
time with the big black umbrella. 
She hooted as loud as she could, 
“Put it down! Put it down!” 

But Mrs. Goose was so foolish! 
She tried to put the umbrella down 
on the ground! She let go of it. 
And of course it sailed away, going 
faster than ever, with no one to 
hold it. 


“No, no, no, I didn’t mean to 
put it down that way,” shouted 
Old Lady Owl. “I meant to shut 
it up, to press the wire spring. You 
shouldn’t have carried it up, any- 
way, on such a blustery day as this. 
But it is too late now. There it 
goes —” 

For the umbrella was sailing off, 
over the tree-tops. 

“And now I’ve lost it!” cried 
Mrs. Goose. “What shall I 

“Come into my house,” Old Lady 
Owl told her. “Sit there, and calm 
down, and dry off. I'll chase your 
umbrella for you, just for some ex- 
ercise.”’ 

She spread her wide, strong wings 


“Thank you, I’d love to ride,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
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and flew. Mrs. Goose sat by the 
fire and toasted herself. After a 
while Old Lady Owl came back. 
Yes, she had the umbrella. She had 
put it down in the right way, too! 

“It was caught in the blackberry 
bushes by the old bear’s den,” she 
told Mrs. Goose. “But now I want 
to ask you. Why didn’t you put it 
down, yourself, long ago? Why did 
you keep on carrying it up?” 

“It is very easy to explain,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I didn’t think. And 
neither did any of my foolish friends. 
All they did was to shout, ‘Look 
out!’ It took you to get me out of my 
pickle. If it wasn’t for you, I’d be 
spinning yet.” 

Old Lady Owl looked at her, and 
thought, “You'll always be spin- 
ning, or whirling, or in some sort of 
a pickle.” Then she said, “Why do 
you want this umbrella, anyway? 
It’s much too big for you.” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t answer. She 
had shut her eyes up. She looked 
miserable. 

Just then there came a rattle of 
wheels outside. There was Mr. 
Goat with his cart, and in the cart 
was Mr. Gobbler. He got out, and 
knocked at the door. “Is Mrs. 
Goose here?” he asked. 

“Yes, she is,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“And very glad to be, too.” 


One bright spring’ day at break of dawn 
Old Mother - Duck went walking, 

In fact, she and her little ones 

Aroused me with loud talking. 


Old Mother Duck would say, “Quack, quack,” 
Then seven ducklings chattered, 

They gobbled fishing worms and _ bugs, 

To them, that’s all that mattered. 


They waddled down the winding lane 

Until they reached the old pig pen, 
Mother Duck spoke to Mother Pig, 
Then seven ducklings quacked again. 


Then Mr. Gobbler saw the big, 
black umbrella. “Oh, here it is,” 
he said. “Found.” 
“What do you mean by that? 
Doesn’t it belong to Mrs. Goose?” 
“She bought it, but it was never 
meant to be sold.” 


“But it had a price mark on 
it,” said Mrs. Goose, opening one 
eye. 

“I had forgotten to take that 
off,” explained Mr. Gobbler. “The 
umbrella was very new. And | 
need it, for my vegetable stand. 
My squirrel clerk was quite upset 
about the mistake.”. Then he poked 
Mrs. Goose on the left shoulder. 
She opened the other eye. “Tell 
me,” asked Mr. Gobbler, “‘would 
you be willing to sell this back to 
me? See — here is your money. 
Which would you rather have, 
that, or the umbrella?” 

Mrs. Goose looked at both. She 
remembered how the umbrella had 
rushed her along, like a car after 
an engine. She remembered how she 
had crashed into the empty boxes, 
stepped on a tulip plant, almost 
ended up in the pond, or against a 
fence. 

“Oh well, I'll take the money,” 
she said, with a long sigh. 


“Good,” said Old Lady Owl, who 


Mother Duck Went Walking 


EDNA HAMILTON 


And then they met the Red Moo Cow, 
Eating breakfast, corn and hay, 

They ate the corn that she had dropped, 

Then went waddling on their way. 


Down through the meadow to the pond 

Where the ducklings tumbled in, 
Then they called, “Come on in, Mother,” 
She said, “I will, with a grin.” 


They had fun that bright spring morning, 

Till Mother Duck spied a fox den, 
Then she shouted, “Run, ducklings, run,” 
And ‘they scurried back to their pen. 


had been hoping. “Give that money 


to me,” she whispered to Mr. 
Gobbler. “I'll take care of it for her. 
I'll go home with her, and see that 
she really gets there.” 

“Will you both ride with me, in 
Mr. Goat’s cart?” invited Mr. 
Gobbler. “T’ll put the umbrella over 
you, to keep you dry.” 

“Thank you, I’d love to ride,” 
said Mrs. Goose. She was tired, 
that was what. 


“Tl fly along behind, for more 
exercise,” said Old Lady Owl. “I 
don’t mind a little rain. I love a 
blustery day like this.” 

When they came to her house, 
Mrs. Goose thanked Mr. Gobbler, 
and got out of the cart. 

“And here’s your money,” Old 
Lady Owl told her. “Take care of 
it. Spend it wisely. Look out, and 
keep looking out.” 

“Do you mean look out of the 
window?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

Old Lady Owl thought that was 
too foolish a question to answer. 
But as she flew away.she saw Mrs. 
Goose’s white feather face staring 
out of her kitchen window. She 
waved her wing, and Mrs. Goose 
waved back. She looked very happy 
now, and as peaceful as a dry, safe- 
at-home goose ought to look. 
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Faster and faster the engine traveled 


The Engine 
That Ran Away 


JOHN Y. BEATY 


Harry had_ persuaded his 
mother to allow him to go with some 
of the other boys on a trip up the 
river. It was a great thrill for Harry 
because this was the first trip he had 
ever made without his parents. 

At the edge of town, the boys 
came to an old brick yard. The 
building where the bricks had been 
made stood idle. The boys looked 
through the windows but there was 
nothing very interesting inside. 
There is not much machinery in a 
brick yard. So the boys soon left the 
building and started along the river 
bank. 

“Look over there,” said Harry. 
“What is that? It looks like a little 
engine.” 
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“That’s just what it is,” said 
Fred, ‘‘and I know what they use it 
for. See, here is the railroad track. 
The engine hauls cars filled with 
clay to the brick factory. They dig 
the clay out of that high bank.” 

“Let’s go see the engine,” said 
Harry. 

The boys followed the track up 
the hill and came to where the little 
locomotive had been left. It had not 
been used for two or three years. 

“I'd like to drive an engine like 
that,” said Harry. 

“You. couldn’t drive that,” said 
Fred. “‘It takes a man to do that.” 

“Aw, shucks,” said Harry, “any 
one could drive an engine like that 
if there were steam in it.” 


“Well, let’s put steam in it,” 
suggested Harry. 

“Yes,”’ said Fred, “but where are 
you going to get your steam?” 

“Aw, I don’t know,” said Harry. 
“Where do they sell steam?” 

“Say,” said John, “you don’t buy 
steam. You make it.” 

“Well, how do you make it then)” 
asked Harry. 

“You build a fire in the boiler.” 

“No, that isn’t right,” said John. 
“You put water in the boiler and 
build a fire under the boiler.” 

“Well, that’s what I meant,” said 
Fred. “Then the fire heats the 
water and that makes the steam. 
It’s just like a tea kettle. If you 
watch your mother’s tea kettle, you 
can see the steam coming out of the 
spout after the water gets real hot.” 

“Let’s go home and get two or 
three tea kettles,” said Harry, “‘and 
put some steam into this boiler. I’d 
like to drive this engine.” 

“You couldn’t do it with tea 
kettles,” said John. “It takes more 
steam than you could make in a 
hundred tea kettles.”’ 

“Well, anyway,” said Harry, “I'd 
like to try to drive it sometime.” 

“Come along,” said John. 
didn’t start this trip to see old rusty 
engines. Let’s go up the river. I 
know where there is a fine place to 
camp. We can eat our lunch there.” 
, The boys started down the hill 
toward the river bank again. Harry 
kept looking back. The engine fasci- 
nated him. He wanted to drive it. 
He was sure he could. In fact, he 
thought that perhaps he could drive 
it without any steam. 

It was not very far to the place 
where John suggested that the boys 
eat their lunch. Harry did not say 
much while they were eating. After 
they had finished, he climbed a hill 
while the other boys were catching 
frogs and walked back to a place 
where he could see the little engine. 
He ran along through the trees 
until he came to the engine. 

“I’m going to try to drive this 
thing,” he said to himself. “I know-I 
can.” He climbed into the engine 
cab. He saw a lever. He pulled it. 
Nothing happened. He saw a valve. 
He turned the valve wheel. Still 
nothing happened. 

Then he saw another lever. He 
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pulled on it, but it would not move. 
There was a chain hanging near this 
lever. Harry did not know what the 
chain was for, but he intended to 
try every way to make the engine go. 
He pulled on this chain. It pulled a 
little wedge out of place. Then he 
could move the big lever. He pulled 
it back. 

He heard a crunching sound. The 
engine was moving. Harry was 
delighted. 

“Now where is_ the steering 
wheel?” he asked himself. Of course, 
he found no steering wheel because 
there is none on a locomotive. 

The engine was going faster. 
Harry looked ahead. He saw that 
the engine was running on the little 
track and was going down hill. 

At the bottom of the hill, the track 
curved toward the brick factory. 
Faster and faster the engine trav- 
eled. At first, Harry thought it was 
great sport. But by the time the 
engine was half way down the hill, 
it was going so fast that Harry was 
frightened. 

He wondered if the engine could 


One ST. Patrick’s Day just 
as the yellow sun was climbing 
into the tent of blue sky over Ire- 
land, Donahue stretched himself 
awake. Donahue was a leprachaun 
only three inches high. He was good 
most of the time. The in-between- 
times he was mischievous. 

‘Now with St. Patrick’s own Day 
soaked in good Irish sunshine, 
Donahue felt full of mischief. He 
scrambled out of bed (between two 
pine cones) and into his little green 
suit. Then he set out. 

In no long time the leprachaun 
came to a small village. 

“T’ll hide by the wayside under 
this fine thornberry bush,” he gig- 
gled, “and wait for the first villager 
to show himself.” 

Presently a mare came up the 
road. As she drew close pulling a 


turn, the curve without tipping over. 
Faster. and faster the engine flew 
down the tracks. Harry’s hat blew 
off. His hair was waving in the wind. 
He hung tightly to the lever. 


Harry wished he had not pulled 
that lever, but he was afraid to let 
go. He was afraid he would fall off. 
The engine rushed toward the curve. 
It was a sharp turn. 


“Surely,” thought Harry, ‘“‘the 
engine will tip over when it comes 
to the bottom of the hill.’’ 


When the engine reached the 
curve, Harry was thrown against the 
side of the cab. He almost rolled 
out onto the ground. He could feel 
the engine tipping. 

Before he was able to decide what 
had happened, the engine had settled 
back on the track again and was 
going rapidly toward the brick 
factory. Harry tried to climb to his 
feet. But he was so frightened that 
he could hardly move. He had just 
been able to get to his feet when the 
engine stopped so suddenly that he 
was thrown over onto the lever with 


Donahue’s Bit O’Mischief! 


JEAN WYATT 


cart of fresh vegetables, Donahue 
saw that her bones seemed to poke 
through her skin and her eyes held 
a sadness. 

“Poor creature,” Donahue mur- 
mured. He gazed at the rough- 
looking fellow in the driver’s seat 
whose tongue called harshly to the 
mare. 

“For shame indeed!” Donahue 
told himself, shaking his little 
pointed head and stroking his wispy 
beard. 

Just as the load creaked by, the 
leprachaun had a sudden new idea! 

In a twinkling he had perched 
himself unseen in a tangled clump 
of mane near the mare’s left ear. 

“Good day, my friend!’’ Donahue 
whispered politely. 

The mare wibble-wabbled her 


ears. 


a bang. The engine had run off of the 
track and its wheels were deep in the 
clay. 

Harry dropped to the floor. His 
side hurt. He tried to get up, but he 
could not move. He wondered if the 
boys would come to find him. 


After a long time, the boys did 
come. They picked up poor Harry 
and carried him on their shoulders. 

“T don’t want to go home like 
this,” said Harry. “Let me down and 
see if I can’t walk.” The boys stood 
him on his feet. 

“Let me stand here just a 
minute,” he said. Soon he took a’ 
step. He was able to walk again 

“Well,” said Harry, “I drove the 
engine, didn’t 1)” 

“Naw,” said Fred, “the engine 
ran away. You just jiggled it a little 
bit and it ran down the track be- 
cause it was down hill.” 


“Well, TIl tell you one thing,” 
said Harry. “I’m never going to try 
to drive another engine unless there 
is a man around who knows how to 
run it.” 


“Ho! Ho! I see you know the 
difference from the soft voice of 
your master!” Donahue went on, 
enjoying himself. 

The mare’s ears continued to 
twitch as Donahue added, “Tell me, 
have you a name? [ am called 
Donahue.” 

The mare switched her tail and 
whinnied, but to Donahue it was 
plain she had answered him. 

“Molly it is, then,” he replied 
sociably, shall we become 
friends?” 

Molly talked to Donahue in her 
own fashion and the leprachaun 
listened thoughtfully. 


At last Donahue said, “If | may 
so speak, you are far too old, Molly, 
to be delivering vegetables to mar- 
ket. Would not a green field with the 
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wind running by your side, be 
more to your liking?’ 

Donahue chuckled. and whispered 
something in Molly’s left ear. 

This time the mare whinnied so 
loudly that her master impatiently 
flicked the reins and called her 
down. 

Donahue said briskly, ‘“Now then, 
lass, do as I have told you and we 
may have a bit of fun!” 

After a while the market was 
reached and Mollie’s master jumped 
down from the seat of the cart and 
set about unloading his supplies. 

Donahue fastened himself to a 
lock of Mollie’s mane and then 
whispered excitedly, “NOW!” 

At once the mare turned about 
and in less time than it takes to 
count the hairs in a leprachaun’s 
beard, she was galloping along the 
road again, kicking up sprays of 
dust with her hooves. 

Down a hill, over a plank bridge, 
Mollie thundered, going faster each 
minute. Now she had to really run 
to stay ahead of the cart. 

Startled villagers popped their 
faces out of doors and windows. 

Donahue held his sides with 
laughter as Mollie raced with the 
cart and the vegetables bumped and 
jumped all about. 


When a familiar thatched cottage 
came in sight, the old mare slack- 
ened her speed and trotted meekly 
through the open gate and over to 
the old barn where she lived. 

Of course, Mollie’s master caught 
up with her. 

Donahue waited until he. was 
well within earshot. Then in.a sol- 
emn voice, the leprachaun pretended 
that it was Mollie talking. 

“Have I not served you faithfully 
all these years?” 

The man turned pale. With trem- 
bling hands, he wunfastened the 
harness from about the mare’s 
body. 

“Get to the green field, old one,” 
he spoke gruffly. “One .of us is 
bewitched, but in truth I fear I have 
overworked ye. Never more shall I 
hitch ye to the cart. I'll buy me a 
truck.”” And with these words, he 
set a bucket of fine-looking oats 
before the mare. 

Donahue bade good-bye to Mollie 
and set off down the road, humming 
a little fairy tune, all about a 
leprachaun who rode to the fair 
in the apron pocket of Missus 
O’Toole. 

It was a very fine day, indeed — 
just right for a leprachaun’s trick 
or two! 


Tommy's Brother Plants 


Nasturtium Seeds 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


Ane we going to make some- 
thing for mother for Mother’s Day?” 
Jimmy asked his teacher, Miss 
Brown. 

“No,” said Miss Brown. 

“Oh, I wish we were,” said Bob. 

“T thought this year instead of 
making something you might like 
to grow something,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“I'd like to do that better,” said 
Phyliss. 

“What are we going to grow?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“What would you like to grow?” 
said Miss Brown. 

“Once we planted some grass, but 
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I don’t think that would be a nice 
gift,” said Jimmy. 

‘‘What about planting some vege- 
tables>®”’ said Jane. 

“You'd almost have to have a 
garden to do that,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“T guess that is right. That’s 
not such a good idea.” 

“Anyone else have any sugges- 
tions?”’ Miss Brown asked the class 
as they all sat in front of her on the 
rug one April morning. 

(Class guess). 

“What about flowers?” said Jim- 
my. 

“That’s a fine idea,” said Miss 


Brown. “We grew flowers one year 
in kindergarten. We tried all kinds 
and found that the Nasturtium 
seeds grew the best. Later the 
mothers that received Nasturtium 
plants planted them in the garden, 
and they bloomed all summer.” 

“T think we’d better take Nastur- 
tium seeds then. I want something 
that will grow but what are Nas- 
turtium seeds?” asked Ralph. 

“Nasturtium seeds look something 
like a raisin only brown in color and 
it feels harder. They are much 
bigger than most flower seeds.” 

“What do the flowers look like?” 
asked Betty. 

“The flower is about the size of a 
half a dollar. It has soft looking 
petals that are yellow, orange and 
traces of red in them. The petals are 
about an inch long. I don’t know 
exactly how many petals there 
are, but I would guess about five or 
six on one flower. The leaves are a 
dark green rather round and about 
the size of a circle that you can make 
by putting your fingers together. 
The flowers and leaves usually 
have quite long stems. They spread 
quite rapidly in the garden so your 
mother will get quite a large cluster 
of flowers before the end of the 
summer.” 

“Where do we get the seeds?” 
asked Bob. 

“We can buy them at the grocery 
store,” said Miss Brown. 

“Can we go today to get them?” 
asked Roland. 

“Yes, if you would like to. How 
many would like to go today? Raise 
your hands,” said Miss Brown. 

The hands flew up in a hurry. 
After the children went to the 
bathroom, they got their clothes on, 
lined up with a partner and waited 
until everyone was ready to go. 
They were very careful to stay on 
the sidewalk and in line all the way 
to the grocery store. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Below,” 
said the children to the lady behind 
the counter as they entered the 
store. 

“I’m surprised to see so many of 
you. What can I do for you?” 

“We would like to buy some 
Nasturtium seeds. We are going to 
plant some for our mothers. We want 
to give a plant to her for Mother’s 
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Day,” said many of the children. 

“That sounds like a very good 
gift. Here are the Nasturtium seeds. 
How many packages would you 
want?” 

“IT think six packages would be 
just fine,”’ said Miss Brown. 

“All right. The packages are 10 
cents each. Does anyone know how 
much money Miss Brown will have 
to give me for six packages of seeds?” 

No one seemed to know. 

“Let’s count by ten’s. 10,20,30 
now see if you can figure it out. 
Remember there are six packages. 
How far would you have to count?” 

“To six. Oh, I know the answer. 
60 so that would be 60 cents,” said 
Jimmy. 

“That’s right. Here is 60 cents 
Mrs. Below.” 

“Thank you, Miss Brown.” 

Soon the children were back in 
the classroom. 

“What are we going to plant the 
seeds asked Helen. 

**Do you remember about a month 
ago, Bill had a birthday party? 
He had Dixie cups. I saved the ice 
cream containers. How do you 
think they would work?” 

“Just fine, but where will we get 
the dirt?” asked Jane. 

“T thought you could bring some 
from home in a paper bag. If you 
would bring a cup full that would 
be just fine. Sift the dirt at home 
so there are not any stones in it or 
hard lumps.” 

The next day many children came 


little path, 


Starts at our kitchen door. 
When I go out, and stand looking 


about, 


A-wondering what [ll do next, no 


doubt, 


It beckons me,— “Come and ex- 


plore.” 


little path 


Is not just for me. On ahead, 
There are foot-prints so wee. 


A dear little, queer little, brown 


with their paper bags. Miss Brown 
had them take the dirt and Dixie 
cup outside. There they resifted the 
dirt between their hands to make 
sure it was nice and fine. Then they 
put it in the Dixie cup. They did 
this outside so they wouldn't get 
the room all dirty. After they had 
this all done, they came back into 
the room with the dirt in the cup. 

“You may each have six seeds. 
When you plant them spread them 
around so you will have Nasturtiums 
coming up all over in your cup. 
Poke them down in the dirt about 
an inch. Put them on this table and 
water them with this little sprink- 
ling can,” Miss Brown told the 
children. 

”Why have you got a plastic table 
top on the table?” asked Joe. 

“T know,” said Jane. “If we spill 
any water it will go on the table 
top and not on our table.” 

“That’s right, Jane,’ said Miss 
Brown. 

“Oh,” said Joe. 
thought of that.” 


By the end of the week, everyone 
had the seeds planted. A few of 
the children were absent so Miss 
Brown planted some seeds for them. 
She also planted six extra cups just 
in case some of the seeds did not 
grow or if some new children came 
into the class. 

I water the plants today?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, you may. Every day ['ll 


“T should have 


Exploring 


GRACE NORTH MONFORT 


elfin’s? 


Ho! What can they be? A fairy’s or 


chose someone else to water them. 
I know your names are written on 
the bottom of the cups but if you 
each try to water your own, you 
may get mixed up and some of the 
plants might not get watered or 
some might get watered too much.” 

After the seeds began to grow, the 
children became very excited. They 
saw that some grew faster than 
others. They wondered why. Miss 
Brown said that some of the dirt 
might be better than others or some 
of the plants might have gotten 
just the right amount of water. As 
the plants got leaves, the children 
turned the cups around so that the 
stems would grow straight. It didn’t 
seem to take very long before they 
leaned towards the sun. 

“T like taking care of the plants,” 
said Joe. 

““T like watching them grow,” 
said Betty. 

“So do I. I can hardly wait until 
I come to school,” said Phyliss. 


By the time Mother’s Day came 
some of the plants were six inches 
high. The children were so proud of 
them. Every plant grew. Miss Brown 
took a plant home to her own 
mother. There were several plants 
left so they were given to people who 
were ill. Everyone was very pleased 
and happy that they had planted 
Nasturtium seeds. The mothers were 
very happy, too. Perhaps you would 
like to plant some Nasturtium seeds 
for your mother? 


I peep round to see, 
And spy a shy squirrel red. 


That dear little, queer little, brown 


little path 


Has to go on alone, 


know 


For beyond is a deep dark woods. I 


That ihat is as far as a child should 
That dear little, queer little, brown go, 


So back I hipity-skip, Oho! 


home. 


I’m glad the brown path leads me 
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The Naughty Duckling 


B. F. BISHOP 


lr WAS spring. Mr. and Mrs. 
Canvas-back Duck were flying along 
above the treetops, on their way to 
the Northland. As they flew along, 
they looked down and saw the pond 
in the woodland on Farmer John’s 
farm. The spot looked very quiet 
and peaceful. Nothing seemed to be 
stirring except a pair of ducks from 
the barnyard. This pair of ducks 
seemed so unafraid that Mr. and 
Mrs. Canvas-back flew down beside 
them for a swim and a lunch. 

The two pairs of ducks did not 
look much alike. Mr. Canvas-back 
was about twenty-one inches long, 
with head and neck of reddish- 
brown. He had a broad black band 
on his breast and upper back. The 
rest of his body was a silvery-gray. 
Mrs. Canvas-back’s feathers were 
of a duller hue. 

After their swim in the warm 
pond-water and their lunch of wild 
celery, they lay on the bank of the 
pond and preened their feathers 
contentedly. 

After a while Mrs. Canvas-back 
began to poke her way in and out 
among the marshland sedges. Soon 
she found the nicest place for a 
nest. In the clump of rushes that 
grew in the shallow water of the 
pond’s edge, she started to build 
her little home. She gathered stems 
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and shaped the nest like a basket, 
fastening it to the strong, reed-like 
stalks. When it was finished, she 
lined it with down from her own 
breast. Then she began to lay her 
eggs. 

Big green-headed Mallards flew 
through the air overhead on their 
way to the breeding grounds in 
Canada. Some distance behind them 
came a flock of pintails, their swift 
flight making a noise like the rush- 
ing of wind in the treetops. 

“Quack! Quack! Come on!” cried 
the ducks, as they flew past, high 
over the pond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Canvas-back did 
not even look at them. They loved 
this quiet spot in the woodland 
where the gentle farm-ducks and 
the birds of the woodland were 
their neighbors. 

“Peep! Peep!” said the baby 
Robins and the baby. Bluebirds and 
the baby Thrushes. ‘“Peep} Peep!’ 
sang the little tree-frogs. And old 
Mr. Bullfrog croaked a_ greeting 
from his place on the big lily pad. 

Soon Mrs. Canvas-back had ten 
pale olive green eggs in her nest. 
Day after day, she sat on them to 
keep them warm, and finally ten 
fluffy ducklings broke their shells 
and cuddled down’ under 
mother’s soft wings 


their 


And then one duckling, the first 
to come from the shell and the 
strongest one of the brood, climbed 
to the edge of the nest, and began 
to make funny little noises. 


But the other ducklings were 
asleep under their mother’s wings 
and Father and Mother Canvas- 
back was dozing in the sunshine. 
So the only answers to the Naughty 
Duckling’s calls were the song of the 
Bob-o-links, and the cawing of the 
Crows, and the whistle of the quails, 
and the murmur of the South Wind. 


As soon as the ten little ducklings 
were dry and strong, Mother Can- 
vas-back took them for a swim. 
Father Canvas-back watched to see 
that no harm came to his little fam- 
ily. 

There was not much danger 
around nor on the woodland pond, 
but the parent birds watched closely 
for hawks or stray foxes that might 
like a dinner of baby ducks. But a 
Mother Rabbit and her four little 
ones were the only ones who seemed 
to be watching the new family. 


And while Mother Rabbit taught 
her little ones to eat the tender 
leaves and grasses, Father Canvas- 
back dived to the bottom of the 
pond for some of the wild celery 
that he liked so well. When the 
little ones were older, they must 
learn how to dive for the canvas- 
back’s favorite food. 

It wasn’t long before the little 
ducklings were finding food for 
themselves. They were all good little 
ducklings and stayed close by their 
mother — all except the Naughty 
Duckling. She liked to wander off 
by. herself, and her mother often 
had to scold her. The Naughty 
Duckling did not think of danger. 

In the deep, dark woods beyond 
the pond lived a red fox who liked 
nothing better for his supper than 
young ducklings. One day, as he was 
walking along the woodland path, 
he saw the Naughty Duckling, 
swimming alone. Nearer and nearer 
to the pond he sneaked. 

Just then both Father and Mother 
Duck saw the fox. In fury they 
flew at the hungry animal, who was 
only too glad to get away from their 
sharp bills. 

One day the Naughty Duckling 
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started off for a walk all alone. 
She came to the woodland path and 
started along it. She had not gone 
far, however, before she met Mr. 
Rabbit. 

Now of course Mr. Rabbit would 
not harm anybody nor anything. 
But the Naughty Duckling did not 
know that, so she was frightened. 
She turned and ran down the path 
toward the pond as fast as she could 
go, quacking and quacking. The 
frightened duckling never ran away 
again. 

The ducklings were growing fast 
and soon they were large enough 
to take care of themselves 

Fall came, and great flocks of 


I 


At either end I’m pointed. 

Up through the air I go. 

My leather coat is blown up. 
You kick me with your toe. 
What am I? 


Il 


You pull my string, 
Then watch me caper. 
I dive and dance. 

I'm made of paper. 
What am I? 


As I hide in a box, 
Hear them shout. 
As you lift my lid, 
I'll jump out. 
What am I 


[V 


[ may or may not shut my eye, 
When you put me into bed. 
Though I would never smother, 
If you covered up my head. 
What am I? 


V 


I may be made from rope or chain, 


And 


hang from frame or tree. 


ducks went flying overhead, mak- 
ing their way to the warm lands of 
the South. One day when a flock 
of canvas-backs flew overhead, Mrs. 
Canvas-back quacked a greeting, 
then suddenly the whole family 
flew into the air. Up, up, and up 
they went and soon they were on 
their way to the sunny South with 
a thousand other canvas-back ducks, 

Winter came and the pond froze 
over. Snow covered pastureland and 
woodland. But the duck family was 
warm and well fed in the warm 
state of Florida. 

Finally the snows melted in the 
North, and the leaves of the trees 
began to unfold. The Canvas-back 


Things We Play With 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


Children ride up and down again. 
Just hear them laugh with glee. 
What am IP 


VI 
I am hard, but as fine as sugar. 
But I’m tan instead of white. 
You make cakes of me at the sea- 
shore, 
But I don’t taste just right. 
What am I> 


Vil 
We will start at the top of the hill. 
Put on your mittens, Brother Bill, 
For it is snowing hard outside. 


Hop on my back and take a ride. 
What am I? 


Vill 
I am a small wood or metal thing. 
First you will wind me with a 
string. 
Now you pull it and watch me go 
"Round and ’round on my only toe. 


What am [> 


IX 
I have four legs. I don’t walk. 
When you ride me, I don’t balk. 


Ducks flew north on their way to 
Canada. As the great flock winged 
their way to the Northland, they 
passed over Farmer John’s wood- 
land. 


Father and Mother Canvas-back 
guided their family to the place of 
their birth, the pond in the woods — 
all but the Naughty Duckling. For 
a moment she hesitated above the 
pond. Then she started on with the 
great flock ahead. 


“Quack! Quack! Good by!” she 
called to her family, and then flew 
away with the migrating flock to 
find a mate and make her home in 
the Northland. 


My wooden head does not eat. 
Rock to and fro. I’ve no feet. 
What am I? 


X 


I have two wheels; sometimes three. 

Always a leather seat there'll be. 

There’s another thing that I have 
found. 

When you work the peddles, wheels 
go round, 

What am I?) 


Answers: 
I — Football 
II — Kite 
III — Jack-in-the-box 
TV — Doll 
V — Swing 
VI— Sand 
VII -- Sled 
VIIl— Top 


IX — Rocking Horse 
X — Bicycle or tricycle 
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Wee Willie Winkie’s 
Dream Fence 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Wee Willie Winkie, it is said, 

Likes all children to be in bed. 

He wanders down the streets of the 
town 

In a stocking cap and a white 
nightgown, 

With a lantern held aloft in his hand; 

And there by my window he will 
stand, 

Waiting till I turn out the light 

To settle myself for a pleasant night. 

You all know about Mother 
Goose Land and the people who 
live there ... Old King Cole, Jack 
and Jill, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Little Miss Muffet, Tommy Tucker, 
Mary and her lamb, and, of course, 
Wee Willie Winkie. 

It was Wee Willie Winkie who 
built a special fence to separate 
Wide Awake Land from Sleepy 
Land. He called it his Dream Fence. 

After you have listened to 
Mummy or Daddy read those tales 
of Mother Goose or any other bed- 
time stories, you will be ready to 
climb Wee Willie Winkie’s Dream 
Fence. So I should tell you more 
about it. 

It is a very wonderful fence, not 
like any fence you have ever seen or 
heard about. On the wide awake 
side, the posts are straight and the 
tops look just like bright-colored 
lollipops... all colors of the rainbow. 

You can see the wide awake side 
right now because you are wide 
awake. Wee Willie Winkie worked 
many long hours to make that side 
of the fence and when I describe it, 
you will understand why. 

He borrowed some blue from the 
sky and some green from the grass. 
He caught some yellow from the 
sunbeams. He took a wee bit of red 
from a rose and a dash of purple 
from a violet. But when it came to 
orange, he had a real problem. 
There are not many things that are 
orange except oranges themselves. 

Now oranges grow in California, 
Texas and Florida, and Wee Willie 
Winkie could not decide from which 
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state to get his orange color. He 
decided that the only thing to do 
was to go to each of the states and 
take one orange. He did just that. 
Then he mixed the juice of all three 
oranges together and the result was 
the most brilliant orange color ever. 

Next he asked Miss Muffet’s 
spider to spin a shimmering web 
between the lollipop posts and he 
painted each post with his rainbow 
pot of colors. 

That was how the wide awake 
side of the fence came to be made. 

I know you are wondering about 
the sleepy side of Wee Willie Win- 
kie’s Dream Fence. But you will 
have to be patient. This is a dreamy 
story and a dreamy story cannot be 
hurried. 

To see the Sleepy Land side of 
the fence, you must close your eyes. 
Now I will tell you about it. 

The sleepy side of the fence is 
made entirely of moonbeams, as soft 
as a bunny’s fur. Little shadows 
fall along the fence which does not 
stand up straight at all. It leans 
sleepily over to one side, just as 
your head is leaning over onmy 
shoulder now. 

The little shadows never seem 
the same no matter how often you 
look at them. Sometimes they are 
gray and sometimes white and 
sometimes a dark blue. It all de- 
pends upon how big the moon is 
and how brightly it shines. If there 
is only a thin slice of moon, the 
shadows make tiny silver dots all 
over the fence. If the moon is round 
like a cookie, the shadows make big 
splashes on the fence. You never 
know what to expect. That is why 
the fence always holds such lovely 
surprises. 

When you close your eyes, the 
nicest thing in the world happens. 
You can really see almost anything 
you want to see on the sleepy side of 
the Dream Fence. Please try it. 
You will know that I am right. 

Are your eyes closed? Fine! Now 
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climb the fence to Sleepy Land. 
Can you see shadows of soft, furry 
little puppies or kittens? Can you 
see shadows which remind you of 
flowers or Jeaves or dancing butter- 
flies? 

It is so much fun to pretend, but 
be sure that the things you are 
pretending to see are still and 
dreamy. Wee Willie Winkie does 
not care for exciting or noisy things. 
He wants the Sleepy Land side of 
his fence to have only soft, lovely 
pictures on it... shadow pictures 
that help boys and girls feel quiet . .. 
and calm... and relaxed, with 
never a frown and never a care... 
just sleepier and sleepier and sleep- 


ier . . . until they cannot hold up 
their heads any longer. Their arms 
and legs hang limp. . . their eyelids 
feel so heavy ... just the way your 
arms and legs and eyelids feel now. 

Wee Willie Winkie says that you 
cannot. help feeling drowsy and 
dreamy when you look at the sleepy 
side of the Dream Fence for very 
long. 

The only thing you can do when 
that happens, is to find your bed, 
close your eyes, and go to sleep. 
Perhaps I had better say goodnight 
and let you climb into that bed 
which is waiting for you now. 


GOODNIGHT. 


The Toad 
and the Chipmunk 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


The sun shown down from the 
blue spring sky, and the breeze was 
soft and balmy, laden with the 
fragrance of apple blossoms. Farmer 
Smith had his potato field ready to 
plant and the long, straight furrows 
stretched across the rich earth like 
the ridges on a great wash-board. 

Hoppy, the toad, was sunning 
himself on a nice flat stone. The 
warm sun on his back was very 
soothing and he felt at peace with 
all the world. 


“It’s certainly a great feeling,” - 


he thought, “to be able to enjoy 
good health on a wonderful day 
like this.” 

Just then a nice, fat fly came 
buzzing along and Hoppy was about 
to snap at it, when he thought, 
“T guess I'll let that poor fly live. 
He probably wants to enjoy life as 
much as I do and, besides, I’m not 
very hungry, anyhow.” 

Now, this just shows how good 
Hoppy felt, because, any other time, 


he would have made short work of 


any fly that came his way. Toads, 
you know, eat flies and other insects. 

Hoppy was just getting into a 
nice doze, when along came Chippy, 


the chipmunk. Chippy, you know, 
is a cousin of Bushy, the squirrel. 

“Hello, Hoppy,” he said, “What 
are you going this fine morning?” 

“Isn’t that a silly kind of a 
question?” asked Hoppy. “I’m sit- 
ting here on a stone in the sun, of 
course.” 

Now Chippy disliked being called 
silly and he replied, tartly, “I guess 
that’s about the best thing you do, 
sitting still. You’re too clumsy to do 
anything but sit.” 

We all know Hoppy does have a 
clumsy way of getting around, but 
he can’t help it. He was made that 
way. He has to hop, hop, hop about 
wherever he goes. His other move- 
ments, however, are very swift. If it 
were not so, he couldn’t catch the 
flies and bugs for food. 


Hoppy was thinking very fast. 
Chippy needed to be taught a 
lesson and so he said, “Chippy, | 
may be built different from you, 
and you can run pretty fast, but I 
will beat you running the length of 
that potato field.” 

“What are you talking about,” 
said Chippy. “I can be across that 
field and back again before you 
really get started.” 

“You think you are very smart, 
don’t you)” said Hoppy. “Some 
day you'll find out you’re not near 
as smart as you think you are.” 

“Do you still want to race me 
across that field, or not?” 
Chippy. 

“Do you think that would be a 
fair test?” asked Hoppy. 

“You suggested it, yourself,”’ said 
Chippy. ““Now don’t try to get out 
of it. You know you can’t beat me 
running.” 

“Tm not trying to get out of it, 
and we will have the race,” said 
Hoppy. “First, however, I must go 
home and wash up for it. I always 
wash up before [ run. You wait here 
and | will be right back.” 

“All right,” agreed Chippy, “but 
don’t be all day. I have other things 
to do beside racing with toads.” 

Hoppy hurried home to his wife. 
“Come on, quick, Mrs. Toad,” he 
said. “I’m going to have a race with 
Chippy in the potato field.” 

“How silly can you get?” said 
Mrs. Toad. “You can’t out-run a 
chipmunk. You're too fat and slow, 
and you know it.” 

“Of course I know it, but, with 
your help, I'll teach that smart-alec 
of a Chippy a good lesson.” 

“Where do I come asked his 
wile. 

“You and I look so much alike,” 
said Hoppy, “that Chippy can’t 
tell us apart. The fiirrows are so deep 
that, if he runs in one and [I in 
another, we can’t see each other. 
You get in the far end of my furrow 
and, when Chippy gets there, you 
call out, “I’m already here! Where 
have you been?” He will think it is I, 
and will believe he has lost the race. 

“All right, Pll do it,’ said Mrs. 
Toad. “That young Chippy thinks 
he’s too smart, anyhow.” 

So, Mrs. Toad hurried away to the 
other end of the potato field and 


said 
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Hoppy went to keep his appoint- 
ment with Chippy. 

“T was about to give you up,” 
said Chippy, as he came hopping 
along. 

“I told you I’d be here,” said 
Hoppy. “Are you ready to start?” 

“All ready,” said Chippy. “I'll 
say One, Two, Three, Go!” 

“All right, let’s go,” said Hoppy. 

“Ready,” said Chippy, “ONE, 
TWO, THREE, GO!” and he was 
off down the furrow like a streak, 
while Hoppy stayed where he was, 
holding his sides with laughter. 


When Chippy reached the end of 


the furrow, Mrs. Toad poked her 
head over the top and said, ““Where 
have you been, Chippy? I’m already 
here.” 

Chippy was much surprised to 
think he was beaten so easily. He 
had not put on his best speed, 
because he thought he would easily 
outrun his rival. 

“Let’s run back again,” said he, 
and this time I'll leave you far 
behind.” 

“As you wish,” said his rival, 
“ONE, TWO, THREE, GO!” and 
this time Chippy really put on 
speed. He fairly flew over the ground 
but, when he reached the end of the 
furrow, there was Hoppy, already 
there. 


“You must have stopped to pick 
violets along the way,” said Hoppy. 
“T’ve been waiting for you.” 

“Let’s run back again!’ yelled 
Chippy, at the top of his voice. 
He was very angry to think a 
clumsy toad could beat him running. 


“As you wish,” said Hoppy, 
“ONE, TWO, THREE, GO!” and 
Chippy put all his strength into it, 
as he dashed off, but, as before, at 
the end of the furrow, he was 
greeted with, “I’ve been here waiting 
for you, Chippy.” 

Chippy was now beside himself 
with rage and, for four and twenty 
times he raced back and forth 
across the potato patch, -only to 
find Hoppy there, waiting for him. 

At last, Chippy was so exhausted 
from running that he fainted away 
right there, in the potato patch, and 
Hoppy had to help him home to 
Mrs. Chipmunk. 

“T guess the heat was too much 
for him,” he explained. “He'll be 
all right after a good night’s rest.” 

Chippy doesn’t know, to this day, 
how Hoppy out-ran him, but he gets 
very red in the face whenever any- 
one mentions racing. I guess he has 
learned his lesson, anyhow, even if 
he don’t know how it happened. 


You won’t ever tell him, will you? 


CLOUDS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The clouds in the sky 
Are so lovely to see! 

The small, fluffy puffy ones 
Are favorites for me! 


I like, too, the big clouds 
With plenty of room, 
That look just as though 


They were swept by a_ broom; 
And then the low dark clouds, 
When weather war! 

That soon open up 


In a loud thunder storm. 


Whatever 


the shape 


Of the clouds in the sky, 
I think they're so lovely 
As they wander by! 
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A Tale of the Red 
Squirrel Family 


B. F. BISHOP 


Tue STORMS of winter had filling those cellars with nuts and 
covered the brown grasses of the cones and other good things to eat. 
old pastureland with a thick blanket One of these tunnels led to an old 
of snow. It was beginning to melt hollow tree where a bushel of nuts 
in the warmth of the spring sun- were stored. On and on it went 
shine. under the deep snow like a long, 

Here and there little tunnels un- winding subway. In another hollow 
der the snow led to damp, mossy tree not far away was Johnny Red 
cellars. They were the tunnels made Squirrel’s home. Here, safe from 
by Johnny Red Squirrel, who had_ the cold, stormy weather, Johnny 
spent the pleasant autumn days’ had spent the winter. Of course, 


the 


| 


“ 


Young Bobby decided to live in a hollow apple tree. 


Johnny did not remain at home 
except in very cold weather. Dur- 
ing cold or stormy days, he lay 
cozily in his nest with his tail 
wrapped around him to keep him 
warm. On pleasant winter days he 
came out, ran along the snow-shel- 
tered tunnels to one of his store- 
houses, and ate a hearty dinner of 
nuts or other food which were 
stored there. 

Days passed, and the deep snow 
melted and ran down the rocky 
hillside to join the pasture brook. 
Now Johnny Squirrel was happy. 
He sat in his doorway and sang 
sweet, spring songs. At least, he 
meant them to be sweet. They 
sounded more like high, shrill chat- 
ter. 

If other squirrels came near his 
home, he began to scold. That was 
his way of telling them that that 
part of the pasture belonged to him. 
If they did not leave at once, he 
chased them. If necessray, he would 
fight, too. 

One March day, a pretty little 
squirrel came to visit him, and he 
did not chase her away. Instead, 
he ran down the tree-trunk to 
meet her, and they visited for a 
while. Then he invited her to come 
and live with him. She climbed up 
to examine the nice home in the 
hollow tree. And then she decided 
to stay and be Mrs. Red Squirrel. 

During the days that followed, 
Mrs. Squirrel fixed over the little 
home to suit herself. What a cozy 
little place she made of it. And when 
the days grew warm and sunny and 
the blue hepaticas were blooming 
around the roots of the home tree, 
four baby squirrels came to live 
with Johnny and his little brownish- 
red mate. 
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Johnny and his little mate donned 
their new spring clothes for the 
occasion. All winter they had been 
wearing their dingy, rusty old coats. 
Now how pretty they were in their 
bright, new colors. 

How busy the little mother was, 
taking care of her family. And how 
busy Johnny Squirrel was, guarding 
his home and his family. If any 
intruder came near the nest, he 
barked at them in a way that was 
meant to frighten them, and usually 
it did. 


In a short time the baby squirrels 
were big enough to come out of their 
cozy home. They began to climb 
out on the limbs of their home tree. 
Very carefully at first, but soon 
they were running about among 
the branches. It was not long before 
they were jumping from limb to 
limb as their parents did. 

One morning, as Mother Squirrel 
started out to find some breakfast, 
one of the young ones followed her, 
When part way down the tree trunk, 


he stopped. Then, suddenly, he lost 


his hold and fell to the ground. How 
frightened he was! 

Not ten feet away stood his 
mother. With a rush, she reached 
him and grasped him by the loose 
skin on his stomach. While he 
placed his legs and tail around her 
neck, she carried him back to the 
nest. It was none too soon, for at 
the foot of the tree stood Mr. Fox. 
That hungry animal had planned to 
have a young squirrel for his break- 
fast. 

After a moment, the fox turned 
away. He knew that he had been 
too slow this time. 

One summer day Mother Squirrel 
took her young ones on a trip over 
her air road. Now, this air road 
went from a certain branch of one 
tree to a certain branch of another 
tree. The bridges between the 
branches were made of air. They 
learned how to flatten their bodies 
when they jumped from branch to 
branch. They learned, too, how to 
steer themselves with their tails. 
What a trip that was! The young 
ones were quite excited. 


After this they tried the air trip 
alone. They did not go far the first 
time. But each day they went 
farther and farther from the home 
tree. Then, one day, they did not 
come back to the home nest. Each 
one began making a home for him- 
self. 

In Farmer John’s orchard was a 
tall, hollow apple tree. Here one of 
the young squirrels decided to live. 
He felt safer there than in the 
wooded pasture where the rest of 
his brothers had found good nesting 
places. 

One of the brothers had made a 
nest in a thick, grapevine that 
wound through tree branches. An- 
other had preferred a hole under a 
stump. But the orchard seemed such 
a safe place, far away from foxes, 
martens, wild cats, and other ani- 
mals that liked young squirrels for 
their breakfasts. 

The young squirrel curled up in 
his apple-tree home, just to see if it 
was comfortable. It seemed so safe 
and cozy that he fell asleep. Sud- 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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denly something awakened him. 
He peeped out of his hollow to see 
what the noise might be. Then he 
saw the Nature Man standing not 
three feet from the tree. 

“Hello there, young fellow!” said 
the man, softly. “Are you going to 
live here? If you are going to make 
your home in our orchard, [’m 
going to give you a name. I'll name 
you Bobby, and you must learn to 
come when I call you. Here are 
some peanuts for you. Let’s be 
friends.” 

So saying, the Nature Man 
walked away, and Bobby ate the 
peanuts which the man had left for 
him. They tasted so good that the 
little squirrel decided that he had 
chosen a good spot for his home. 

Not far from the orchard, on the 
edge of the meadow, was a patch of 
blueberries. Bobby often scampered 
to this place for his breakfast. On 
the way he often stopped to catch 
a few grasshoppers. They tasted 
good, too. 

What fun Bobby had those sum- 
mer days, scampering through the 
orchard, over the meadow, through 
Farmer John’s barn, and out into 
the sugar house. 

When September came, Bobby 
began to fill his storehouses for 
winter. There were several hollow 
trees in the old orchard, and Bobby 
decided to store his food in those 
hollows. The Nature Man helped 
the little squirrel by placing nuts 
and grain where they could be 
easily found. I suppose the man 
wanted Bobby to stay near by, 
where he could watch the little 
animal and write in his new hook 
all about the life of a squirrel. 

By the time the first snow fell, 
Bobby’s cupboards were full; and 
as the snow piled higher and higher 
in the old orchard, Bobby dug tun- 
nel paths to each of his storehouses. 
On stormy days he curled up in his 
cozy, apple-tree hollow, and slept. 
But on pleasant days he could be 
seen scampering along the limbs of 
the old orchard trees or along the 
pasture fence. And the Nature 


Man wrote it all down in his new 
book. 
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The Baby “Big Tree” 


(Sequoia Gigantea) 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


W ite FLAKES danced out 
of the clouds. Then a spring sky 
arched blue over the Sierras. Snow 
dripped from every twig. Soon the 
tall evergreens reached green arms 
to the sun. “Aaaaaah!” the wind 
sang through their branches. 

Two days later, catkins hung 
from the tips of every branch of the 
Big Trees, catkins as fuzzy as kit- 
tens’ tails. The air was golden with 
their pollen. 

Sequoia and his brother seeds 
waited in the brown cone. It was 
not yet time to start on their 
Great Adventure. 

Each day the squirrels came rac- 
ing along the branches to gather 
cones. It would take but one snip 
of a squirrel’s teeth to cut through 
a stem and send the cone trembling 
to the ground. The squirrels got 
nine cones out of every ten. Would 
Sequoia be just something to make 
supper for a squirrel? No, he was 
still safe when the woods were 
drowsy with summer sunshine. 

The red-brown stems of the giant 
sequoias were often as big around 
as half a dozen of the tall sugar pines. 
Yet their cones were no larger than 
hens’ eggs. And each seed in the 
cone was as tiny as the wing of a fly. 

Each sunny day that fall, Se- 
quoia watched the seeds that left 
their cones. Each seed had a pair 
of yellow wings strong enough to 
bear its weight, as it glided on the 
wind. The seed would ride the wind 
till it made its landing. But most 
of the seeds only glided down to the 
pine needles of the forest floor. 
There they dried up and died. 

What they needed was to land 
on bare ground. There their roots 
could find the sort of food trees 
need. Could Sequoia find such a 
spot? 

His cone brothers were ready. 
And each seed would have at least 
three chances for its life. One, a 
land-slide might clear the ground 
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STARTS ‘EM RIGHT! 


of other plants, so the seed could 
take root in bare ground. 

Two, a forest fire might burn up 
the pine needles — but the fire 
might also hurt the seeds. 

Three, some old, old tree might 
fall, and where its roots came out 
of the ground, a seed might take 
root. 

One day a storm wind blew. It 
blew down a big tree not far from 
where Sequoia waited in his cone. 
Where the old tree’s roots came out, 
there lay a patch of red-brown The smooth writing performance 
soil. It was as wide as a meadow, | 24 ‘lear black lines of the Miracle 

MONGOL makes writing come 
and there was room for hundreds | more naturally. 
of seeds to make their landing. The | Remember, children respond more 
soil was warmed by the morning | 4 ckly to things that are made 
it the easier for them. Recommend the 
sunshine. Now to wait till the win new Miracle MONGOL today. i 
was just right! \ 
_ The moment came. “‘Ssssssh!’’ 


the wind sang, and every tree in EBERHARD FABER Y 
the grove waved its_ branches. 


And the wind swept like | v. s. par. ore, 


STIMULATE INTEREST with PERRY PICTURES 


Always popular, always fascinating to children of all ages, and recommended by teachers and edu- 
cators who have used them successfully over the years, and they are so inexpensivel 

Published in a lovely sepia tone, size 5% x 8, at ONLY 
TWO cents each for 30 or more. 

Why not send for a set of 30 animal pictures, in sepia, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Four Kittens’’ for only 60 cents? The children 
will like them and be interested in them. 

For SPRING BIRD STUDY; a set of 25 common birds, in 
COLORS, size 7 x 9, for $1.00. Or 25 animal pictures. 

Large 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations 
in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


Perry Pictures G. BOX 5,MALDEN, MASS. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CLIN I O If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 


AGENCY Free 


<nor. Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.. 
410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO Mer. 


Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and_ Private Schools and_ Colleges. 
Teachers placed in twenty-eight States This Year. Enroll now. 


Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 
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a ribbon from the seed tree to the 
meadow. 

Like a million golden.snow flakes, 
the seeds glided down the wind. 
Sequoia held his wings straight. 
Could he glide far enough? It was 
his one chance for life. 

On — on he sailed. — He landed! 
And there was just enough wind 
left for him to ram his hull into the 
soft ground. Sequoia had planted 
himself! 


So had hundreds of his cone 
brothers. So had hundreds of his 
neighbors. The meadow was sown 
thick with them. They were safely 
launched on the Great Adventure. 

Next day the snow fell, and blan- 
keted them against the cold. Se- 
quoia slept till March. He was still 
a seed, but he sent his tap-root 
down into the ground, to tap his 
water supply. Then as soon as the 
snow melted, he sent five green 
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primary grades. 


INC. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


entitled ““Modeling with Clay 


and “‘New Number Aids.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils, especially designed for the 


Please send me your latest price list on school brushes. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Grumbacher School Brushes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Milton Bradley Company offers a wonderful full color instructive folder 


” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your instructive folders entitled ‘Phonetic Teaching Aids” 


shoots pushing upward through the 
soil. That made him a seedling — 
a baby tree. 

That summer Sequoia grew two 
inches taller, and two inches more 
into the ground. The soil was full 
of plant food, and the sunshine 
helped him digest it. 

But one day a hungry Something 
came nosing about his root. A cut- 
worm! Now Sequoia and his broth- 
ers had a puckery taste that was 
tannin. It was one thing that helped 
them keep alive. The cut-worm 
took one taste of the puckery tan- 
nin, then let go. 

The thing for Sequoia to do now 
was to grow to a tall point. By 
another year he was as tall as a 
robin, and by the year after that, 
he could see over the heads of the 


jack rabbits that hopped down the 
trail. In a few years more, he had 
grown a tall point that could see 
above the heads of the deer that 
came to drink at the river. — But 


there were still dangers ahead. 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 3) 

to read independently very 

simple passages such as are 

found in Primers and First 

Readers. 

It is during the first period, the 
preparatory step, that the child 
gets some significance of reading, 
some idea of how reading functions. 
Through his contacts with reading 
at the library table, reading lessons 
from the blackboard, reading from 
charts, he makes many pleasant 
associations with reading. He sees 
reading as a natural part of social 
situations. 

Many of the following means may 
be used to arouse interest for the 
book reading which is to follow: 

Headlines of books ata library 
table. 

Looking at pictures. 

Reading street and store signs 

Collecting words for a bulletin. 

Notices on the blackboard. 

Listening to stories and poems. 

Looking at pictures and telling 
stories from them. 

Telling what happened next in 
the story. 

Dramatizing 
rhymes. 

Recognizing one’s own name in 
print. 

Printing titles for stories. 

Recognizing the names of the 
characters in the story. 

Riddles and Nursery Rhymes. 
Question: What are some 
of the best Picture Books for 
the young child? 

Answer: 

Clean Peter and Children of 

Grubbylea (ages 3-7) Adelborg, 
Longmans. 

Little Black Sambo (Ages 3-7) 

Bannerman, Stokes. 

Baby’s Own Aesop (Ages 4-8) 

Crane, Warne. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, (Ages 4-9) 

Dunlap, Rand. 

A B C Book (Ages 4-7) Falls, 

Doubleday. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 

(Ages 5-9) Folkard, Macmillan. 

Millions of Cats (Ages 3-9), Wan- 

da Gag, Coward-McCann. 

Ameliar-Anne and the Green Um- 

brella (Ages 3-8) Heward, Macrae 

Smith. 


stories and 
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Dame Wiggins of Lee, (Ages 3-7) 
Meldrum, Macmillan. 

Miki (Ages 4-8) Petershams, 
Double day. 

Peter Rabbit Series (Ages 3-7) 
Potter, Warne. 

Rhymes and Tales for Children 
(Ages 4-7) Blaisdell, Little Brown. 
Goop Books (Ages 4-9) Burgess, 
Stokes. 

Caldecott Picture Books (Ages 
3-8) Warne. 

Russian Picture Tales (Ages 5-10) 
Dunlap, Rand. 

Three Blind Mice (Ages 3-7) 
Irviney, Warne. 

The Ark of Father and Mother 
Noah (Ages 4-9) Doubleday. 
(The 10 cent picture books will be 
listed under section 11, Free or 
Reasonable Materials for Teach- 
ers’ Use.) 


That Necessary Review 
(From Page 7) 
taught during the year. If certain 
words are bothersome to most of 
the pupils, then the teacher still has 
time in the school year to work on 
these words. 

In subjects such as HISTORY, 
definite episodes or periods in his- 
tory can be reviewed and made more 
vivid by short pantomines or scenes 
presented by the pupils at an 
assembly or in their own classrooms. 

ARITHMETIC games are always 
in order. The diagnostic tests in all 
arithmetic books, however, usually 
give both teacher and pupil an idea 
of the progress of each child. 

Thus in a painless and pleasant 
manner, the loose ends of the year’s 
work are generally brought  to- 
gether without the feeling that it is 
too late to do anything about the 
unsolved problems. Special help 
during the remainder of April and 
all of May can do much toward the 
success of the child in the next year 
of school. 


In Quebec with Don and Ruth 
(From Page 23) 
across the river to Levis, on the 
south shore; then back across the 
sparkling waters to Quebec. They 
could see giant log piles and, in the 
distance, grain elevators. 
“Just think, Don, here we are in 
the Chateau Frontenac where the 


Governor General of Canada spends 
one month of each year.” 

‘““Wonder if he’s here now; maybe 
we'll see him.” 

“No, they say he usually spends 
the month of September here; and 
we will be back in school by that 
time.” 

“Did you hear Uncle Jim say that 
and the Prime minister met Winston 
Churchill and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt here at a convention to decide 
the fate of the nation? And here we 
are now. I can hardly believe it!” 

After breakfast and a tour of 
Quebec by a two-wheeled caleche 
they were headed toward Charles- 
bourg and the Jardin Zoologique. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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In Quebec with Don and Ruth 
(From Page 63) 

“This zoo isn’t nearly as large as 

the Bronx zoo,” whispered Ruth to 

Don. Their uncle overheard the 


remark and replied, ‘““This zoo isn’t 
so large, but it has extremely inter- 
esting animals.”’ And both young- 
sters agreed when they saw the sea 
lions, lynx, moose, porcupine, wolf, 
elk, wildcat, black bears, polar bear 


cubs, owls of all species, racoon, 
woodchuck and skunk; in fact, they 
were loath to leave when the time 
came. 

Almost opposite Quebec, in the 
St. Lawrence, is the Ile d’ Orleans 
about twenty-one miles long and six 
miles wide. 

“Here I feel that time stopped 
some where in the middle of the 
seventheenth century,” said Mrs. 
Allen as they looked at the old 
houses, mostly of stone, which are 
typical of houses in Normandy. 

Life on the island is the same as it 
was three hundred years ago. Almost 
all the people are farmers. The 
angelus is still observed here. Work- 
ers in the fields bow their heads as in 
Millet’s painting, which makes this 
place seem like a Normandy in the 
New World. People gather for 
evening prayer at roadside crosses 
used for marking parish boundaries. 

Not far from the Ile d’ Orleans 
bridge are the Falls of Montmorency 
on the mainland. The Allen’s stood 
spellbound watching this seeming 
miracle of nature until Don ex- 
claimed, “Another Niagara Falls!” 

“The guide tells me that the 
plunge of the cascade of these falls 
is 274 feet — that is one hundred 
feet higher than Niagara.” 

July 25 the Allen car made its way 
leisurely along the winding streets 
out of Quebec on the road leading to 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

“So many, many antique shops!” 
said Aunt Helen. “Quebec itself is 
really an antique city.” They passed 
cave after cave where butter, milk 
and other foods are kept cool; paint- 
ers working at easels along the 
highway, cords and cords of wood 
everywhere; an ox hitched to an ox 
cart piled high with wood; many 
dog carts -—- some pulled by one 
dog, others by two dogs hitched 
together; a horse pulling a cart 
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delivering milk and ice; many carrots 
in every garden; a meat delivery 
wagon pulled by a horse; many 
ancient French houses; long, 
thatched barns resembling those in 
Norway; roadside markets selling 
rugs, draperies, sweaters, dresses, 
mittens and other hand-knit articles. 
All these unusual sights Don and 
Ruth enjoyed to the utmost, but 
were content to ride along until they 
came to Baker’s Inn where painted 
on a house-wall was the sign: “WE 
ARE ENGLISH, FRENCH 
COOKING. Le Pain de Chez-vous” 
and they got a whiff of freshly baked 
bread being taken from an outdoor 
oven. 

“Yum, yum —— that smells good— 
let’s stop and get some to eat!” 
While they bought one of the hot, 
tempting loaves Uncle Jim bought 
cheese, butter and milk, and bor- 
rowed a knife to slice the bread; and 
there along the highway the Allen’s 
ate as if they had been famished. 
Bread fresh from an outdoor oven is 
the best-ever, they decided. 

And then they were at Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupre’. Since this was 
the day before the fete of the saint 
there were crowds of people every- 
where; 600,000 is an average yearly 
record, they were told. As they 
parked the car they saw, on the 
hillside above them, people moving 
slowly from one to another of the 
great bronze Stations of the Cross. 
They were told that a candlelight 
procession is held at the time of the 
fete along this path of the Stations 
of the Cross. The basilica, between 
the railroad and the highway, on the 
edge of the river is sheltered by steep 
hills. The Scala Santa, a copy of the 
one in Rome, is placed against this 
background and is ascended by 
crowds of kneeling people. The 
twenty-eight prayers used in Rome, 
one for each step of the Scala Santa, 
are repeated here. 

“Who was Saint Anne?” ques- 
tioned Ruth. 

“She is believed to be the Mother 
of the Virgin Mary; however, the 
Bible does not mention Sainte 
Anne.” Uncle Jim changed the sub- 
ject. “I am greatly impressed by the 
beauty and size of the shrine. And I 
cannot help but compare it with the 
little chapel the Breton sailors 


built long ago on this shore of the 
St. Lawrence. It was a thank offer- 
ing for their having been saved from 
drowning. It is said that every 
sailor who had any pain or infirmity 
was healed, almost at once, at this 
tiny shrine. Many other people 
came and the healing has continued 
for over two centuries. That is why 
Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupre’ is known 
all over the world today.” 

“T saw all those crutches, canes, 
and wheelchairs at the bottom of the 
steps,” said Ruth. “I suppose the 
crippled people who came were 
healed and didn’t need to take them 
away with them.” 

“Let’s go into one of those little 
shops where there are statues, rosa- 
ries, post cards and _ souvenirs,” 
suggested Don. Mrs. Allen felt that 
there was a great deal of commer- 
cialism here, but did not mention 
it. The hot July sun beat down on 
the little street making it uncom- 
fortably hot; and all seemed glad 
when, after ice cream sundaes, 
Uncle Jim suggested that they go 
back to the car. They made a game 
of reading the license plates as they 
walked through the parking lot. 

“We've seen cars from almost 
every state in the U.S.A.,” said 
Ruth as they drove away. 

“Yes, and from*all the Canadian 
Provinces,” added Uncle Jim. “I 
can understand why everyone who 
comes to Quebec wants to visit 
Saint Anne. “Perhaps, tomorrow 
we can go to the beautiful new 
Provincial Government Museum on 


the Plains of Abraham.” 


Saving 
NONA KEEN DUFFY . 
Benny saved a penny 
For his piggy bank; 
Benny dropped a coin 
And listened to it clank? 


Benny saved a nickel 
In just a little time; 
Benny earned 9 nickel 
And then he had a dime! 


Benny saved a quarter 
And then another half; 
Benny saved a dollar 
Which really made him laugh! 
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TRADE MARK 
lad 
— PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
go modeling material .. . 
me Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
es been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 
ost Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
-d material available for schoolroom modeling. 
ai 
S) NM . is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 
lian — TRADE MARK 
“y —it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
hava on BR —it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
risit Ao dients 
row ¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
new  homposite I; —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
Yon CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
ehh AE as ie Mme form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
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CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTI 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 
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USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


MASS ACH USETT 


cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 
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THE GAME THAT TEACHES THROUG 
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Three sets of Arithmetic Quizmo with each set containing two 
arithmetically different games include Multiplication-Division, 
Addition-Subtraction and Fraction Quizmo. Fraction Quizmo 
contains problems for beginners and advanced students. 


The game may be played with either phonetic blends or initial 
consonants. The teacher gives the sound orally or visually and 
the student locates the indicated sound on his card with a marker. 


3 SENSES AT ONCE 


Quizmo's simultaneous impact on sight, hearing 
and touch combined with the competitive fun inheren 
in the game have established this teaching device a 
one of the most outstanding instruments known td 
modern education. It rapidly, positively and easil 
“fixes” information in the student's mind. 


Played like “Bingo,” Quizmo affords intensive 
practice in number or letter combinations in an en 
tertaining way. The teacher holds up a Quiz card o 
says a sound and the student covers the answer o 
his card with a marker. The first to cover five answe 
in a row is the “winner.” Only correct answers win 


For free information regarding these and other Milton Bradl 


teaching aids, write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN 


DEPT. AC-44 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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